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FOREWORD 




The National Coiincil of Negro Wome.n, in 1970, launched a Center 
for Career Advancement in Business and Comn>uni cation Skills, 
The purpose of this New York based pilo? program: to extend 
after- work educational opportunities to low-^g^Ued clerical eni- 
ployees, primarily minority group women- working in entry-JLevel 
jobs in large corporations and organizations. Employed as 
messengers, ^receptionists or rputine office clerks, some with 
minimal typing duties, many of these, young women lack the edu- 
cation, the skill and#the knowledge of the world of business which 
they need in order to advance. 

This experimental program racked up an impressive record. More 
than two thirds of its 400 participants we;re promoted into higher 
skilled and better paying jobs. Many of the graduates are^still 
studying in more advanced bilsiness and college courses. 

As a result of this program, NCNW became convinced of the need 
for a new curriculum to meet the' needs of this, particular group. 
Working jointly with business' and adult educators, NCNW under- 
took a research project, "BCiilding New Career Ladders in^ , 
Clerical Occupations-, " funded from 1973 to 1975 by the U. S. 
Office of Education under Section 309 (b) of the Adult Education Act. 
Its purposes were to tackle the two main factors holding back 
entry-leyfel workers: 1) -inadequate schooling and skills on the 
part of the employee; and 2) outmoded and unrealistic job^ 
structures, promotional-systems and job training programs on 
the part of tl^e employer. 

Through the tool of task analysis, NCNW investigators and research- 
ers studied a large number of clerical jobs at all levels and sepa- 
rated out the specific tasks involved. An innovative teaching pro- 
gram was deT^eloped pinpointing what a person needs to know and 
must be able to do to perform each task successfully. This meant 
working closely for two years with more thcin 25 major corporations 
(banks, financial institutions, utilities, insurance companies and 
large corporations in New York City) to sjell out clerical jobs in 
new, realistic , ways and to create innovative teaching materials and 



*~curr icvila. Business cooperated significantly in recruitment of * 
students and volunteer tutors, as well as in general program 
support, 

< 

The process involved observation, discussion with personnel 
people, use of company job descriptions a,nd analyses, as well 
as the testing of these aga^st the experiences and perceptions 
of the employees themselves. It is through this process of study 
and analysis thaj; the realistic foundation for the instructional 
^ program has been established. 

Although the curricxilum guide and instructional materials have 

befen tested in the Center for Career Advancement programs for 

some five years, they should s4:ill be considered as distinctly 

experimental. And the publicatipn itself, since it represents the 

first effort to put down on paper the, woi^king material of these ^ 

programs, should be viewed as' a "wprk in progress. " 

For Whom Is the Curriculum Designed? ^ .* 

The learning program described on the following pages is primarily 
for adults who are working at entry-level clerical jobs and who do 
not have the language ai^s, problem solving or interpersonal skills 
they need to advance to highetr level jobs. 

The primary target population is entry-leveTclerical workers 

having minimal office skills and scoring below 8th grade level 

on the TABE Reading and/or Language sections. More broadly, ^ 

the target is the total population of undereducated clerical, workers 

without prospects for advance rpent, women and men alike. During 

the two-year test period, minority women predominated among 

corporation employees recruited for after-work career advance- 

rri^ent training. Although mpn-were encouraged to participate and 

occasionally did, the clerical field in New York City is still 

primarily female, and the lower levels have a high percentage of 

Black and Hispanic women. ^ 

Although tlie' curriculuhi does in fact se'rve" the needs of male as 
well as female clerical workers, this curriculum guide refers 
when necessary to students as '*she. " This is opr linguistic 
shorthand for »'sh^/he" and 'Tier/him. It^s not that we are sexist 
or exclusionary — but simply that we choose to avoid clumsy and 
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repetitious writing. 

The prograpri. described here is suitable for adult continuing 
education courses conducted by public schools or community 
colleges; for in-service training by business; and for educational 
advaijicsjprient courses sponsored by community organizations. 
Actually, since the cooperation of all three groups educational 
institutions, business and the community are important to the 
success of the program, innovative sponsors will develop techniques 
for involving all of them, 

1?he National Council of Negro Women is continuing to develop and 
sponsor programs for minority women who waitt to advance in 
business careers. We will, therefore, be available for further 
advice and assistance to any group or organization interested in 
establishing a program similar to that described here. 



Whaf Are the Program's Purposes ? 

This is a performance -based cu3:riculum,f groiihded in a thorough, 
independent analysis of the tasks low level ole^arical workers perform 
on their currents jobs ar^d on the tasks they will be expected to per- 
form as they move into higj^er level positions. In addition to help- 
ing people attain better >^o^king skills, the program provides an 
opportunity for participatrts to acqmre knowledge and understand- 
ing that will enable them to lead fuller lives, as individuals and as 
members of the community, " - 

This is not a '^remedial'* program. There is no intention of having 
people retrace their steps to learri rules and processes that the 
schools failed to teach them. Job performance rather than stan- 
darized testing is the nieasure of achievement. There is a basic 
assumption that the people who participate in the .program have ' 
acquired considerable knowledge and skill to get where they are as ^ 
functioning adults. The tg-sk now is to provide a way for theni to 
Iparr^ and practice thos e addition al skills that will enable them to 
move ahead. 



Hpw to Mount a Program 

■ ■ ■ - ■ ] ^ 

The skill, sensitivity and conamitment of staff are, of bourse key to 
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program effectiveness, ..B^ creating an environment of mutuaJL 

concern and support, dropouts can be kept to a^minimilm. The ^ v 

pro.gram should be under the direction of a coordinator who will 

provifte the necessary continuity^ The coordinator skould be 

present'at every course sessicrn and be available for consultation 

on student problem's' related to the course or to other education 

and j,ob ^situations. 

* - •* 

While there needs to be continuity of instruction, experts in the 
specific areas Covered in the course shovild be consulted and, ^ 
where possible, brought in to conduct particvilar sessioA^, It is 
important that .they be br'iefed on the purpose and organization of 
the program even though they may meet the students ^or only a 
single session. / , ■ ' «» * 

In addition, volunteers whojunction as tutors, role models and 
occupational advisors can contribute significantly to the success 
of the program. .Aduljts particularly are reluctant to discuss 
openly the problems they may have in dealing with the coxTrse and 
its content. Personal and job-related problems also have a bearing 
on a student's participation,. If "each individual caYi get help direct- 
ly Jrom a concerned volunteer about particular problems, she is^ 
likely to function jpo^e effectively as a member of the total group. 
Working women who themselves have struggled up^the job ladder 
are generally the most effective volunteers. 



Content and Organization 

On the pages immediately following, there is presented a distil- 
lation of the major clerical tasks divided into entry level and inter- 
mediate level, together with the skills and knowledge needed to 
perform th^m. They should be studied carefully by the course 
coordi^Rator and instructor at the beginning of the program and u^ed 
*^for reference througpKodt. 

. The amount of time ,to be/ spent on any one segment of the program 
will, of course, depend on the students' needs. The total program 
has been planned to cover two 15-16 week units with the grotip meeting 
between 6-8 hours a week. 



riy^in 



The total curriculum is organized arpund two central objectives: 
1) The advancement of knowledge and skill in reading. 
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writing', speaking, interpersonal relations and 
problem Solving. ' 

is 

2) The building of competencies that will enable^'the 
students to perform successfully the tasks needed 
for upper level clerical jobs and, for some, to move 
into management jobs. 

Obviously these objectives are inter related. As people achieve 
higher levels of^ knowledge and skill, they become more competent 
.on their jobs. And as they master more complex occupational 
tasks, they find that they have advanced their academic skills. 

Basically this curriculum is presented in four sections: 

I. THE TASK APPROACH, an introductory section 

designed to -set the framework for the entire program 
by establishing the j^lationship between task analysis, ' 
job competency ana educational advancement. 

II. AREAS OF ACADEMIC KNOWLEDGE, a section devote.d 
to establishing generalized learning and performance 
objectives in the knowledge and skill areas covered by 
this program: problem solving, listening and speaking, 
writing, reading/vocabulary. 

m. CAREER AND EDUCATION GUIDANCE, an experimental 
section outlining a series of career development work- 
» shops to enable"" students to negotiate the^job and education 
t systems for their own advancement. 

r 

IV. TASK- BASED LEARNING MATERIALS, 13 sequenced 
clerical tasks, each analyzed and accompanied by a 
variety of appropriate teacher, tutor and student 
materials. ' - 

While the total curriculum guide is designed for use by the coordi- 
nator or instructor, it also includes many materials intended for 
clas*^sroom use by teachers, guest speakers, the students them- 
selves. Pages which are intended for use by students or for 
sp^cifiQ classroom presentations are labeled ''Instructional Material. 



It is recommended that the procedures outlined for Section I, 
The Task Approach, be followed as they are set forth. These 
are the sessions that establish the rationale for the entire pro- 
gram and it is essential that students fully understand the process 
they are^nvolved in, what is expected of them and'what they can 
^antieij^ate learning. 

For the other three Sections, the coordinator will want to be 
selective, concentrating on the particvdai* needs and interests of 
the students. It will also be usefvil to remain flexible about which 
aspects to emphasize, as well as the order in which the various 
elements of the program are covered. The material included here 
is simply illustrative, and the sessions will be more interesting 
if both the students and their leaders work from current material 
drayjn directly from the' jobs that people are working in. 

The format of this curriculum utilizes both formal presentations 
and participatory activities. Although the goal is to involve the 
participants fully in their own education, it may be necessary to 
begin by structuring the sessions along the classroom lines that 
the students habitually associate with*education. It i^ ihiportant, 
however, to move aLV/aLy from this as soon as possible into more 
active learning situations.' 

The significance of the group learning experience must also be 
emphasized As adults, the members of the group will hav^had 
some similar experiences and also some very different ones. They 
will learn from and suppc^t each other and in the process build the 
confidence needed to move into new endeavors. 

This program may, under certain conditions, be offered together 
^ witl^ skill training iij'typing and shorthalnd. If this is done, the 
coordinator will find many opportunities for emphasizing the direct 
relationship between technical and educational advancement. The 
working mate'rials included here can be related to the typing, dic- 
tation or trcinscription functions of clerical jobs, whereas typing 
and shorthand texts can be used as classroom materials to 
strengthen language arts learning. 

It is our hope that the following curriculum guide will first, prove 
helpful to others and second, stimulate new ideas and the develop- 
ment of new materials. As the National Council of Negro Women 
continues to refine, re test and modify this and other curricula for 
minority working women, we invite and look forward to continuing 
contact with people, interested in working along the same lines. 

10. 
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NOTE 



The following pages present two charti^ summarizing 

1) specific clerical tasks (lefthand pages) and 

2) the skills and knowledge needed to perform these 
tasks (righthand pages). 

These charts summarize an extensive analysis of 
languag^^rts- related clierical operations at the 
entry and intermediate levels. This data served 
as the framework for developing the following 
curriculum. 



it is hoped that the charts will'prOjVe suggestive 
and helpful to others in developing curricular 
materials based on their particulai 
the-job situations and needs. 



r students* on- 
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I. ENTRY LEVEL - TASKS 



I 

Routing Mail 
Reception 



r 



Directing people to proper offices ^ 
Giving information about company or department services 

t Telephone 

Answering telephone, screening and routing calls, taking 
^ occasional messages 

Copying and Comparing 

Copying names and addresses and comparing^ with original 
material 

Typing folder and address labels^, file and index cards, 
addressing envelopes, compiling lists; comparing work with 
original materials to locate and correct errors 

Research . .. , 

Using company directory, telephone and zip code directories 
Reading informational materials 

t 

Filing 

Simple placement of folders or cards into a selected file 

alphabetically 
Ordering of name and ^iddress cards alphabetically, 

geographically 

Locating and pulling items fr*om file, using office system for 
maintaining control of items removed 

Filling Out Forms 

Entering information (from letters, chits, orders, etc, ) on ' 
prepared forms (expense, requisition, travel, time sheets, 
periodical order forms, 6tc. ) 

' 12 ' 
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I. ENTRY- LEVEL - SKILLS AND KNOWLEDGE 



I Minimal knowledge of typing; 
* \ about 35 words per minute 

» 

Basip thinking skills, or ability to: ' ♦ 

Follow instructions , 
Undelrsfcaftd the job to be done 
Judge relaftve importance of tasks 
Check gjid doublecheck work for accuracy 
Knovf where to find information 

Interpersonal skills, or ability to: ^ 

~ ' ~ * jt 

Deal with the public: listen to, understand and respond to 
people on the telephone and i|i person; understand and 
communicate company policy 

Deal .with s,upeirvisors: get the most ou* of supervisiolJ'by - 
using the proc^^ to advance the knowledge and skilL of the 
supervise^ . . ' - . , 

Deal with fellow workers: understand the nature of business* 
relationships as distinct from social relationships; appre- 
ciate the value of learning other jobs in the office 

Exercise' self- under standing: 
Recognize what one knows^^nd does not know 
Evaluate oneself and one's abilities realistically 
.J5road4n 6ne*s knowledge of contemporary-* affairs 
JDeV^iop self-assurance 

Language arta,^kill8 

.Reading - - Ability to: ^>g*\: 
-Scan for the .-main idea 

IJandle a^' basic vocabulary of business - \ 

Understand and uise forms and follow instructions 
Comprehend office and career- related written materials 

Writing - Ability to: 
Copy clearly, and accurately 
Compare accurately ' f-^t' 



(I. Entry Level - Tasks, cont'd) 

. . ..J 

System Know-How 

Relating to people: personnel officers, supervisors, fellow 

workers, clients, public 
Relatiolvi^o institutions: following procedures and rules, 

examining channels for acquiring new skills .and gaining 

advancement 



V 
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(L Entry- Level - Skills and knowledge, cont^d) 

/ 

Write ,5imple sentences clearly and correctly" 
Spell correctly C 

Speaking - Ability to; 
Express oneself clearly and concisely in common york 
situations 

Listeti well and then respond clearly and to the point, in 
daily conversations, in dealings with fellow workers, 
s\:^p^rvisors, clients, salesman, visitors to the office 
and the public, both in person and on the telephone^ 
Speak ^w. th clarity, self- assurance and warmth, using 
correct pronunciation and usage 
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11. INTERMEDIATE LEVEL - TASKS 



Routing . " • ^ 

Handling routine queries * • . . 

• Pulling correspondence, reports, other data or fo.rrps needed 
for answering queries. or filling orders, .and clipping to ' 
letter{s) . K 

Telephone * • - ' * 

I. 

Receiving ca»lle: s^dreening* handlings referring callers to 'I 

appropriate person, taking messages ^ 
Placing calls: for ififormatvori; office services; for arranging 
meetings, travel and hotel accomjjibdations; for transmittinjg 
messages ^ ^ . . 

. ' ' ' * i 

Research . ♦ 

' ^Locating needed information or material from files, library 

and spepi^zed pers'bnnel 
Resea;rching and noting time of departure/arrival of trains, 

planes a-nd buses, *using timetables and/or telephone 
Researching and noting hotel. address and costs, using 

hot^ reference books or1;elephone ^ 
Inspecting newspapers^ mR.gazines, tra,de journals for items 

relied to worjc • - . , 

Locating needed services (i. e. , catering, printing, art, . ^ 
— "fecial duplicating or nciailing services, convention supplies, 

office furniture, etG>)" ^ ^ 

Coll^^efing needed research materials from Outside sources: 

governm'ent agencies, public and specialized libraries, pro- 
fessional associations 

Filing V ' ' 

^ ; . , i 

Filing items: . , ^ ^ ' 

alphabetically, 'by name/persoYi; by city/state • 
numerically . ' ' 
Q by geographic region 

by topic or subject ^ ' ' * 

•16 
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n. • INTERiiiEDIATE' LEVEL - SK'ILLS AND KNOWLEDGE ' . \ 

. i , • • J ^ 



* J'unctional Skills * [ * 

Ability to: 
Follo>^ instructions 
Ask the right questiorfs 
Know where to find information 
Understand the job to be done 
Think ahead 

Judge the relative importance of tasks 
Plan work 

Check and doublecheck work 
Take intelligent-initiative 



Interpersonal Skills V, 



Supervisor^ 

Getting the most out of supervision - using the process to 

advance the knowledge and ability of fhe supervisee 
Knowing when one is ready to move ctHead * 
Taking action to advance oneself 

Fellow Workers ^ * . 



Understanding the nature of .business relationships - distinct 

from social relationships" • , 

Value of learning other jobs in the- office o>-company 



V 

Public 



Listening to, understanding and respohding^ to people in --^ 

person or on the phone / 
Understanding and communicating company policy* 



New Workers r 
Basic understanding of how to help and supervise other people 
. . ^ * ^ A . 

Self -Understanding 
Recognizing whkt one knows and doesn^^t know 
Proper evaluation of oneself arid o'ne^s aMlities 
Broadening one's knowledge of contemporary trends, 
economic .and social 
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(11. Intermediate Level - Tasks , cont'd) 



Pulling items from file, using office system for matntaining 

contrpl of items pulled 
Sear^ing files to locate missing or misfiled items 
Transferring items from "active" to "inactive" files 
Sorting material: 

alphabetically / ' ^ 

chronologically 

numerically 

by topic or subject 

by geographic region '-^^ 
S by* type'of payment, place of pajTment^ ledger, department,.^ 
type of transaction ' •* 

A. ► ^ 

Copying and Comparing , • ' 

Copying (typing) list of needed su^Jplies onto requisition 'form. 
Copying (typing) infof'mation from records onto a variety of 
form^ (medical insurance, time sheets, expense reports, 
* orde;r forms, ^ etc. ) ""^ 

Inspecting and listing contents of office safe, bank safety 

deposit box . ^ ^ ' 

Comparing receipts against list of items to note errocfi or 
' omissions > 

Compa:rjlng fifial handwritten or typed copy with another hand- 
written o,i>^yped draft to locate* errors and to make correc- 
ytions for* final draft 

Reviewing completed forms or ©"ther documents for accuracy 

of information e ^ 
Proofreading interoffice forms typed from handwritten master 

to locate and correct typographical ^rrors and check proper 

following of forfn ' 
Typing mailing lists, and checking against original material 

for accuracy • ' . * 

Typing copy onto spirit, ditto or'^offset master; stencil; mat 

and/or multilithw- and checki ng against original for accurac 
IVping memoranda, wires, cables, telegrams from hand- 
written draft - and checking against original for accuracy 
Typing statistical i-eports, financial statements, budgets, 

balance sheets, profit and loss statem^ents, bank reconcil- 
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(n. Intermediate Level - Skills and Knowledge, cont^d) 

Willingness to take advantage of opportunities for education 

and training * 
Knowing one's rights - ability to use company policies to 

one's advantage ' * 

Developing self -assurance ; * 

Language Arts" Skills. 

-Ability to: 

S]^eak reasonably correct standard English 
Read and comprehend at increasingly higher levels 
Communicate in writing on levels' adVancing from telephone 
messages to letters and reports 

Reading - Ability to; 

Scan letters, reports; brochures, articles for 1) the main 
idea; 2) details of particular interest and importance to 
one's own department executives 

Use newspapers, magazines, journals, directories, 
dictionaries and other references in the office to locate 
needed information and ideas quickly and effectively 

Use library and other specialized outside sources of informa- 
tion and materials to assemble needed facts; and background 
materials 

Master the basic vocabulary of the major fields of interest 
that touch on the business one's office is engaged in: 
econonr^ics, finance, law, real estate and insurance, 
medicine, communications, sociology, for example. 

Writing - Ability to: ^ 
Compose simple an3 complex sentences * 
Compose paragraphs . ► 

Compose clear an3 x:orrect memgs 
Compose clear and^^orrect telegrams, cablegrams 
Clompose clear and correct simple letters 

Turn out finished typed cop^ with no spelling or typographical 

errors, few punctuation or grammatical errors 
Take ndtes while talking on the telephone 



(II. Intermediate Level - Tasks, cont'd) 

iations and checking for accuracy 
Transcribing 

« 

Typing messages, memos, letters from one's own notes (long 

hand, speedwriting, shorthand) 
Typing memos, letters, reports from stenographic machine 

tape 

Typing material from reco^rded media, belt, dis<:, dictaphone 
Typing material from edited draft, following standard proof- 
reading marks used to indicate corrections 

System Know-How 
— ' j;- 

Fitting into departmental chain of command and relationships 
Understanding company-wide structure of departmental 

operations and overall administration of company business 
Familiarity with department and company resources for 
helping an employee produce increasingly skilled work 
(from reference tools such as the dictionary, directories 
and a company library to in-house training programs, for 
enhancing typing or shorthand skills) ' 
Undei^standing company-wide personnel policies^nd practices 
^ responsibilities of employers and employees 
Relating to supervisor, personnel officials, co-workers, ' 
public 1- . 
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(11. Intermediate Level - Skills and Knowledge , cont'd) 



Take notes from dictation, increasing in speed and 
accuracy * ^ ^ 

Take notes at a meetingTor use in composing minutes, 
recording what was discussed .and decided 

Correct one's own errors in copying 

Correct one's own errors in transcribing from the spoken 
into the written word (spelling and vocabulary, punctuation 
and paragraphing) 

Edit a perfect typed product from rough draft or informal 
dictation, (Dictation or original often uses an obviously 
wr^ng word, punctuation or grammatical construction. ^ 
It's a good secretary's job to get the dictated meaning 

, across in the best written English. ) 

Use standard proofreading marks: 1) to correct rough 
drafts, when overseeing the work of other typists; 
2) to interpret copy marked for corrections by a pro- 
fessional typiat, ^ 

Speaking - Ability to; 

Recognize and correct problems in pronunciation 
, Identify and correct common grammatical problems iQ 
speaking (for example, verb tenses and subject-verb 
agreement) 
Speak distinctly (speed, volume, etc. ) 
Listen well 

♦ 

Plan the appropriate response 

Rephrase to make sure two-way communication exists 
Listen and speak effectively in common office situations 
Speak in the unusual situattion (staff meeting, session on 
telephone) with self-confidence and without stage fright 

I 
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SECTION I 
/ THE TASK APPROACH 

INTRODUCTION • . 

TASK INVENTORY AND TASK ANALYSIS 

ASSESSMENT 

1 
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!• THE TASK APPROACH 



A, INTRODUCTION 



Before starting out to deal with the substantive areas of the 
course, it is important to establish the basic premises on 
which the course rests, 

I 

1, Program Goal - to help people acquire the skills and 
knowledge needed to move ahead in their jobs, 

2, Basic assumptions - the participants are adults who aire 
capable and intelligent,.. The_y_ar_e interested in advancing 
their careers and are prepared to help themselves and each 

Votther, 

3, The instructor and others responsible for the program 
are committed to making sure that the course directly 

. meets the needs of the student. There is no firm curricu- 
lum, but rather a realization that emphasis must be 
placed. where particular students most need it. 

An important segment of the first session of the course should 
be devoted to the introduction of staff and student. Each 
person should introduce herself, tell soriiething about her job, 
her interests, her goals. This is not a periMnotdry gesture but 
a way of setting an atmosphere of mutual understanding and 
concern. It should be informal, unhurried and designed to pro- 
vide for interaction among the participants, particularly in 
relation to their jobs - where they^work and' what they do^ 

Students should be asked to keep notebooks not for the purpose 
of studying for exams, but as a way of relating the course 
content to their own needs. The- notebook should record new 
insights and ideas as well as specific factual information. The 
instructor should try to develop assignments throughout the 
course that 'will require students to draw oA mcLterial in their 
notebooks. 
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B. TASK INVENTORY AND TASK ANALYSIS 

GOAL 

To introduce cuid develop the relationship betweeii the content 
of the cOiirse as it will be presented and organized, and the 
jobs that people do now as well as the jobs to jyhich they aspire 

^ ' LEARNING OBJECTIVES' ' , 

What these sessions should help the student to know: 

To recognize the number and variety of tasks she performs 
during the course of a day. 

To develop an awareness of the knowledge and skill she 
has, as well as wbfere the gaps are. 

To begin to see the relationship between cognitive learning 
and job performa^nce, between knowing and doing. 

To extend her interest and guriosity beyond her current job, 
in terms of job content as well as the knowledge and skill 
needed to perfprm higher level jobs. 

PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 

What these sessions should help the student to do: 

To Ifearn to draw on her reser.voir pf knowledge and skill 
in order to perform her current job with greater under- 
standing. « ^ 

To find out more about higher leVel jobs and what she has , 
to know and be ablfe to do in order to be promoted. 
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To*begin to make plans*for acquirin| additional education 
and skill trainings 

LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

There shovild be a general pi^e sentation that will show students 
what task analysis is and wh^^t its values are. The Sest way 
to do this is to Illustrate the^process on a blackboard. 

Step 1 , Elicit from the meinbers of the group a full list of 
the tasks they perform on th^ir jobs. Make certain that they 
are specific tasks, not general responsibilities. The ^*Task 
Inventory" sheets in the Student Materials part of this chapter 
list typical tcts^ks performed by entry level clerical workers, 
- Thiy -caa be distributexJ at the conclusion of the group inventory 
fo2? individual classroom work or handed out^as a homework 
assignment. They also provide a cheeky list for reference 
throughout the course. 

Step 2, Again working with the blackboard, illustrate and 
discuss what people must know and be able to do in order to 
carry out their jobs* The sample '*Task Analysis" sheets 
attached tinder Student Ivfetteriads present typical entry level 
clerical job tasks. After working with the total group on two 
or three of these tasks,, distribute blank sheets for people to 
fill out in- relation to their own jobs. This can be done either 
in class or at home. 

Step 3 , Using the attached descriptions of the jobs of typist, 
stenogrkpher and secretary, elicit discussion of the kinds of 
information people will need to have, and the kinds of skills ' 
they will need to develop in order to move up to better jobs, 

Step^4, Feed back to the students summary of the work they 
have done in order to emphasijze the meaning and importance 
of inventorying and analyzsing the tasks they perform on their 
jobs. 
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It is this material, received from the students them;selves, 
that the instructor will want to use to^rnake sure that the ^ 
program is tailored to meet the specific"Tie^s of the students 
in the group. It will be the basis of assessment of capabrlifties 
and the j\imping-off point for further instruction. 

The task analysis process shoiild serve as an observable frame- 
work for the progrartn, with students constantly referred backto 
it in order to maintain a continuing tie-in between What they do 
on the job and what they learn in the program. 

Reference : An Introduction to Functional Job Analysis , 
by Wretha W. Wiley and Sidney A. Fine, 
September 1971. ' Upjohn Institute for Employ- 
ment Research, Washington, D/C. 
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TASK^mtENTORY 
Your Name : 

* 

Yo^xr Job Title: 



Directions: Please check (x) those tas*ks for which you are 
responsible on yo\ir job. * 

CLERICAL RESPONSIBILITIES 

1. Inspects or reads inconiing mail for appropriate inter- 
office routing or distribution. 

Inventories supplies to determine additional quantities 

to be requisitioned arid purchased. 

3. Compiles hand-written mailing lists, including names 

and addresses. 

4 ^ Inventories incoming supplies to note missing or 
damaged items, ' : 

^5, Inspects duplicated or collated material to note miss- 
ing pages or othelr- errors and omissions. 

6. ^Duplicates' material. 



Xerox 



Mimeograph 
Other: 4 
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7. Collates duplicated material. 



8. Completes travel voucher form forr inter-office routing. 

9. Completes expense form for inter-office tKDuting. 



10. Completes inter-office form letter (requisition) 
requesting information {ou supplies). 



11. Completes (types) and mails order forms for news- 
paper, magazine or other subscriptions. 

12. Reviews departmental time sheets for accuracy and 
completene ss. 

13. Distributes supplies. 

14. Places notices on bulletin boards^. 

15. Fills in and routes notice of overdue or missing file 
materials 

16. Copies (types) list of needed supplies onto requisition 
form. 



17. Types addresses oij envelopes, 

0 

18. Deposits monies at bank. 

19. Inspects and lists contents of office safe. 



20. Inspects and lists contents of bank safety deposit box. 

21. Compares receipts against list' of items to note errors 
or omissions. 

22. Compares final handwritten (or t-yped) copy with another 
han(iwritten(or typed) rough draft to lockte^ errors and 
to make (write) correction for final draft. 
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23^ Reviews completed forms or other^ documents for 



f accuracy of information, 

24. Locates, pulls and attaches relevant correspondence 

' to letters or other documents. 

Responsibilities Related to Meeting and Working with People 

1. — Dir^ct«^^peopl^t^>-p^roper~ofifice-<>^ — 



2, Orients new employee. 

3. Interprets advantages and benefits of company's 



services to present or potential customers. 

Responsibilities Related to use of Telephone 

1*^ Takes, screens and routes incoming calls. 

Answers and'routes inter-office calls to the 

department. 

Researching and Securing Info r mat iorl 

1\ Researches and notes time of departure /arrival of 

trains, planes, and buses, using timetables or 
telephone. 

J 2. Researches and not^a hotel address and costs, using 

hotel reference books or telephone. . 

3. Inspects newspapers; magazine sf trade journals for items 
related to work. 

4. Searches for aVid collects papery or records on specified 
subjects in order to assemble sources and bodies of ^ 
information. * 

5. " Reads reference booka; newspaper, magazines, ^select- 
ing and writing specific information to prepare or assist 
in preparation of reports. 
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FILING ' - * 

1» Files items alphabetically by name/per^sTon., 
*2 » Files items alphabetically by city/ state. 



3. Files iteiAs numerically. 



ji. Files items„cbxaixolQgi.call.y^ 



.5. Files items by geographic region. 



*6. Files items by topic or subject. 



^7. Searches files to locate missing or misfiled items. 

* 

^8. Pfulls items, from file, using office system fo'r main- 
taining control of items pulled, 

9. Transfers items from^ "active*' to ''inactive^' file. 

10. Soj^ts material alphabetically. 

11. Sorts material chronologically. v 

12. Sorts material numerically. 

13. Sorts material by topic or subject, ^ 

_^14, Sorts material by geographic region. 

^15, Sorts material by type of payment, place of payne nt, 
ledger, department, type of transaction. 

16, Files material by type of payment, place 'of'^yment, 
JedgeT, departimnt, type of transaction. 



r. 
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MAILING 



ERIC 



- !• Re-routes misdirected mail. 



2, Locates missing mail at post office. 



3. Stamps incoming mail or other material, using 
date/ time stamp. 



4. Stamps letters or packages with proper po^stage, using 
postage meter. 



5. Inserts, stuffs letters into envelopes. 

6. Seals envelopes manually. 



7. Wraps up and ties package for mailing. 



^8. Records postage meter reading on required form. 

^ ^9. Records on form incoming /outgoing naail. 

10. Obtains r^egistered or certified mail from post office 

or company.' ^ J 

11. Posts certified, registered and/or insured packages 

or mail at post office. 

TYPI NG RESPONSIBILITIES 
' 

L Types inter -office forms from handwHtten master^ 

2. Types .mailing lists. 

3. Types spirit rfxaster; ditto master; stencil; offset master; 
mat; and/or multilith. 

4. ..Types reports and manuscripts. 
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5. Types statistical reports; financial statements; budgets;^ 
balance sheets; profit and loss statements; bank / 

' reconciliations. 

6. Types copy^ where all lines must end evenly on the right 
margin* 

?• Types memorandums. 

8. Types wires; cables telegrams from handwritten draft. 




9» Types addresses on envelopes; cards; address labels. 

^10. Types' file cards and index cards. a 

11. Types folder labels./ . 



12. Selects style^of type (for Selectric Typewriter) for 
various typing--assignments. 

13. Transcribes and types from stenographic'machine tape/ 



14. Types material from recorded media; belt; disc; 

dictaphone. 

COMPOSING, EDITING AND PROOFREADING 
^ 1 . Composes phone messages. ^ 

Composes original inter- office memos. 

3. Composes original teiegram.or cablegram. 



4. Composes letter. 



5. Summarizes report, article or letter, identifying and 
condensing impox^jant facts. 

6. Takes meeting minutes. 



7. Edits or rewrites various material and corrects grammar. 



8. Edits various material, noting errors with standard proof- 
reader's marks. 

^9. Proofreads typewritte^ "mate rials and corrects typo- 
graphical errors. 

32 
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gnment to Students: 



What do you do in addition to these? 
List additional tasks here. 
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Job descripfi'Sh from New York 
State Department of Labor. 



TYPISTS 




Prepares typewritten letters, forms, a^d reports, copying * 
rough draft from longhand or typewritten copy or supplying 
own information, using manual or electric typewriter. 
Addresses envelopes, copies data from one record to another, 
and does miscellaneous t^ing. Cuts stencils for use in 
dw^iCBXirrg or addren^sing-TnachineK,- Checks xnr proofreads — 
typed material. Transcribes material from transcribing 
machiiie. Types statistical reports from rough drafts or 
corrected copies of reports, using long-carriage typewriter. 
Posts figures by hand or typewriter and computes and checks 
figures. Files, prepares bill a and handles and sorts mail. 
Receives visitors, furnishes information and answers ^ 
telephone. 



SKILLS/OPERATIONS 



RELATED KNOWLEDGE 



Type at 30-40 wpm, using 
manual or electric typewriter 

Arrange material in letters, 
reports and forms. 

Arrange material in 
accordance with size of 
paper used on long-carriage 
typewjriten 

Type stencils for duplicating 
macliines.' 

Proofread and check accuracy 
of data oh materials cc^ied. 

Clean machine and cha|ige 
ribbons. - 



Operation of manual and 
electric typewriters. ^ 

Keyboard and touch system. 

Elements of typewriter 
construction. 

Machine care and cleaning. 

Varieties of typing paper, 
copy sheets, forms, 
envelopes and carbon paper. 

Error correction methods. 

Ribbons and correction 
materiarls. 
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SKILLS/ OPERATIONS 

Correct erVors on copy and 
stencils 



Use dictionary. 

Syllabicate words, 

"iSpell and^use corj^e^t^grariirnaF, " 

Operate duplicating machine. 

Operate transcribing machines. 

File and collate. 

Post, compute and cheek 
figures. 

Receive visitors ~^ 

Make calls and answer telephone. 

Handle and sort mail. 




•Capitalization, plurals, 
Lciyout and spacing. 
Word syllabication, 

-Transcribing machines. 



Duplicating machines and 
stencils. 

Basics of grammar. 

Addition, subtraction, 
division, multiplication, 
decimals, and fractions. 

Filing systems and collating 
methods, . 

Office organization and 
practices, i» 

Groomirtg; 



'---^'TF^nish^inf armation , 



Telephone answering 
techniques. 
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Job description from New York 
State Department of Labor. 



STENOGRAPHER 



Job Summary 



Takes dictation and transcribes notes using electric or manual 
typewriter. Performs general office work for one or more 
executives, or for the owner of a firm. May compose routine 
correspondence. Maintains files ahd other offire rerords. 



Answers and makes telephone callp, receives visitorc to office, 
and handles mail. Performs related office duties xinder 
supervision. ' H 

V 

NOTE: 'Entry to this occupation frequently is through v 

assignment to p. stenographic pool, especially in ^ 
l^ge firms. In such cases, the work is rouV^^ie/^ 
and is performed under close supervision. * 
Completed work is usually submitted to an inter- 
mediate"^ supervisor for approval. 



SKILLS/ OPERATIONS 

Type at rate of 45-60 wpm and 
take shorthand at rate of 80-100 
wpm. 

'Operate both electric and 
manual typ e w r i te r s . 

Transcribe material from 
Dictaphone, Edip^pione or other 
recording machine. 

Type statistical reports from 
rough drafts or corre^pted 
copies of reports. 

Perform simple posting and bill- 
ing by hand or typewriter 



RgLA^ED KNOWLEDGE 

Knowledge of proper arrange- 
ment of letters, reports, 
forms, etc. 

Spelling, grammar and ' 
knowledge' of business 
English. 

Arithmetic ability: Addition, 
subtraction, . 'multiplication, 
division, decimals and 
fractions. 

Legible handwriting. 

Orientation to modern office 
'practice. 
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SKILLS/ operat;[6ns 
/ 

Perform; routine computations 
and^or check figures 



and/ 
Sor\ 



Relieve on monitor board or 
switchboard^ 



RELATED KNOWLEDGE 

Gropming and personal 
hygiene. 




SoA and file correspondency^ Filing, 



Telephone techniques. 
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Job descriptk)n from New York Mijk^ 
State Depaalcment of Labors 



SECRETARY 



Job Description : 

Performs general office tasks and minor executive dAties to 
assist executives and otEer company officials. TaKes dictation 
from, executives in shorthand or v^ith a stenotype machine and 
transcribes from shorthand or dictation recorded on a transcribe 

^ ing machine, using a typewriter; receives and opens mail and 
^^aiswer^ routine correspondence on own initiativ^Tanswer s the 
telephone and acts as receptionist, interviewing and directing 
callexs', giving information and scheduling appointments for 

V exe^trfives; handles miscellaneous^ routine or periodic reports, 
keeps file for executives' correspondence; buys or requisitions 
office ^supplies. . »* v--- 

Related work: 

Ifeep record of receipts and expenditures, collect fees, 
make out bank'^eposit slips. and write checks, take orders 
from customers and type statements. Hire less skilled 
clerical workers, keep payroll records, give dictation to 
a stenographer, operate .office machinery such as duplicat- 
ing machine or adding machine, etc.. 
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^ C. ASSESSMENT 
GOAL 

To help students appreciate the values of self-assessment, 
and to introduce a variety of evaluative tools and testing 
techniques -wi^iich can usefully be emplqyed to measure 
individual skill levels and progress. 

LEARNING OBJECTIVES 

' What these sessions should help people to know: 

^ ... 

Through'practice in test taking, to acquire information 
asked for on the tests, * 

To know, generally, what to expect on particular kinds 
of tests. 

To use time effectively. 

. To read and understand instructions.. 

To concentrate andjthink quickly. J 

J To apply information*gained in one area in response to 
-^-^'^ — que stions^in another." ,-' ^ - 

To strengthen self-assurance about what one knows - and 
recognition of what one doesn't know. 

To understand why it is important to take control over, 
one's own education. 
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PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 
Wh^t these sessions should help students to do: 

To perform well on tests - to be able to ''produce" what 
one knows in the terms asked for by the test. 

To gain an awareness of the need for self-assessment and 
be able to evaluate one's own performance, ^ 

To use te strand other assessment tools (role plays, 
participation in group^iiscussicn, oral presentations, ii^ld 
assignments) for one's own advantage, 

' To help one recognize problem areas, ^ 

To provide the basis for setting educational goals in terrfis 
of individual needs and interests, 

^ LEARNING ACTIVITIES . ' 

Presentation - Introduction to Test Taking (attached) ^ 

Value of Using Tests in This Program 

As* tools for measiiring one's achievement and one's needs. 

As practice -for test talking where such tests are used as a 
b asis" f ar-selectioii-'an d-fo r-e x clugxoTX^ ^ — 



Jobs: hiring and promo tim , 
Education: admission and advancement. 
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Tests suggested for assessment - by instructor and by student - 
to be given at intervals but early in the program: 



Barnes self-assessment - attached 
Lander self-assessment - attached 



California Achievement Test Battery (CATS): reading 
section ' 

Oral presentation, "What language arts skills I want to^ 
improve and why" 

Job and educational tests - used^'fihroughout the program to 
increase skills in test taking 

Review books such as the ARCO and Barrons series of 
clerical tests, (particularly for sections on alphabetizing 
and comparing High School Equivalency and selected segments 
of SAT) 

Kuder Preference ^Record, Vocational Form CT^ 
(^ee Bibliography) 

* 

NOTE: Where possible, students should check their own 
or each other's Work, and rete sting shoxild follow 
quickly so that they can see improvement, prom 
time to time, it is useftil to give a '|real" test^BO 
people can develop immunity to the test jitters 
■ most of them have. 
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. Suggested Content^of Presentation on Testing 

* 

Why it is important to learn how to take tests: 

Tests are used for' determining who is to be hired or promoted 
by big companies ^ 

Tests are used, in many cases, for college admi^^ons 



Te^ts are used by instructors at all levels to determine 
^ade s _ 



There are good tests and poor tests: 

A poor test is one that is designed to eliminate people for reasons 
that have nothing to do with whether or not they can perform 
the job. ^ ' 



^xamjie : 




A major camiing company in the South retired 
that everyone who worked for it, including chicken 
pluckers, either have an elementary school diploma 
or pass a test. In that community most whites who 
applied had a formal eighth grade education, while 
Blacks did not. Not surprisingly most Blacks who 
took the test failed to pass it, thus eliminating 
them from employrri^t. After a coxirt fight, the 
company was ordered to eliminate the test since 
they could not show that an elementary school 
education was necessary for the performance of 
the job. The Equal Employment Opportiinities 
Goiximis s^idn h companie s to validate 

their employee tests and this has resulted in the 
elimination or the substantial alteration of many 
employment tests. Both tests and educational 
requirements for jobs are constantly being 
challenged. 



1 
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A good, or valid, test is one that really measures a per son '6 
ability to perforin a job. ,For example, if a person is required 
by Jier job to type handwritten material, then it is valid to require 
that person to pass a test that includes typing from handwritten 
material. It is the piirpose of this coiirse to prepare people to 
perform the functions that will actually be required of them as 
they move up the clerical ladder. 

Testing as assessment - to determine what one knows and doesn't 
^know, where it is important to .put one's learning effort. 

By learning to use tests as a way of measuring her own achieve- 
ment, a student can begin to take control over her own educational 
goals and select programs to achieve them. 

1x1 this- program, tests v/ill be used throughout, to help students 
assess their own strengths and weaknesses, to help the leader- 
ship plan educational emphases and to provide experience in 
following instr fictions and planning time. Sactice with tests 
will taCke the s"ui:prise and much of the "trickery*** out of test 
'taking. It wil^ also sharpen thinking ared increase vocabulary, 
improve spelling and grammar, and emphasize^ importance of 
acctxracy. 



16 
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BARNES TEST 



NAME 



DATE 



1, PleS.se write the words in this list in alphabetical order 

p ractice ■ 

test 

authoritative 

previous ' 
aU 



text 

questions 
yet 

examinations 

understandable 

>^ 

2^ Are the sentences below grammatically correct? If not*, 
please make the needed^corrections. 

The books was scattered all over the table • 
/ His clothes never fit him very good^ 

The girls they came home^late* 
' No one knew who the winner* was* 

Your letter was laying at the bottom of the pile. 

please wait for Andy and I# 
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3. Please read the following paragraph, and then write in your 
own words one or two sentences saying what you found most 
important or interesting* 

Paper clips may not be a girl's best friend, but they 
are certainly indispensable to the efficient operation 
of a business. Small though they are, they occupy a 
place of importance in the office which is demonstrated 
by the fact that they are used up at the rate of six billion 
a year. Strangely' enough, however, it. has been 
estimated that only twenty per cent of the clips consumed 
in an office are actually used to hold papers together. 
The remainder perform such diverse services as replace: 
ments for buttons, key chains, or ^re employed for 
other unusual tasks. 




Were you unsure of the meaning of any word in the paragraph? 

. ' y e s ^ no • ^ 

Which Words would you look up if you had a dictionary handy? 
Please read the paragraph again and underline them. 

r 

4. Here are a few math problems. Please do them as quickly - 
but accurately - as you can. 

196 7 / 301 8 1/3 5 3/4 

-69 -2 1/6 j- 3 1/2 

Subtract 17.95 from 30.05 



If »you buy a coat for $54. 00 and the tax is 7%, how much will . 
you pay altogether ? / ' ^. 

.- • ' ^50 . 




5, Please read the following news story, and then answer 

the questions below it, ^ 4^ 

DAY CARE: Less Taxes? 

Parents using child care services may be able to deduct 
the expense from their State and City income tax; if a 
resolution approved by the City CoTincil becomes law. 

By a vote of 35 to one on Wednesday, January 6th, the 
Coxincil approved a resolution, submitted by Councilwoman 
Carol, Greitzer, to "approve income tax deductions for all 
people who cannot work at a gainfiil job without having to make 
private arrangements for child care. 

The resolution noted that only the Federal Government allows 
a deduction --a small one for single parents earning no 
more than $6, 000 a year. 

iT 

Answer the following questions based on the story above: 
a. Can you give a synonym for the word deduct!? 



b. Are there any women members of the New York City 
GoTincil? ^Yes No DonH fcnow 

c. At the pre^sent time is if ever permitted, Tinder certain 
circimistances, to deduct the cost of child care from: 



Federal Income Tax 



Yes 



No 



State Inconae Tcix 
City Income Tax 
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6* in the following example, the first two words are related to 
each other in the same- way as the last two words; . 

FINGER is to HAND as TOE is to FOOT 

In the questi6n below, select the word that properly completes 
the relationship. 

FOOD is to MAN as GASOLINE is to 



gas 



oil 

spark 



automobile < 

If Y&n finish before time is called, nriake up a word relationshij) 
statement ok^put own and write it below: 



IS' to^ 



as 



is to 
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Lander Self-Assessment Test 



LANGUAGE ARTS SKILLS 



PERSONAL ASSESSMENT 



J 



Name (Optional) : 



Date 



Direction: 



According to the categories below, please^tell 
us ''where ^you are'' for each of the language 
art^ skills listed. 



Language Axis Skill 



Personal Assessment 
, {check one) 

Goo d ^ Ade quate 



Needs 
Work 



Ability to spell correctly 



Ability to use the dictionary 



Ability to alphabetize 



Ability to write legibly 



Ability to use nouns and 
pronouns correctly 



Ability, to use verbs correctly 



Ability to make a verb agree with 
its subject 



Ability to make a verb agree 
witfi its subject 



Ability to use adjectives 
correctly 
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Language Arts Skill 



Personal Assessment 
(check one) 

Adequate 



Good 



Needs 
Work 



Ability to use adverbs 
correctly 



Ability to construct 
Sentences 



Ability to construct 
paragraphs * 

J5i 

Ability to use capital letters^; 

'properly ^ 



Ability to use punctuation / 

marks properly (periods, 

que stion marks, commas, etc» ) 



Ability to use words properly 
(vocabulary) ^ 



Ability to speak clearly and 
distinctly 



Ability to take notes during a 
conversation 



Ability to write reports or 
minute s 



Ability to compose a 
memorandum , ^ 



Ability to §ive directions 



Ability to listen 



0 • 
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Language Arts Skill 


Personal Assessment 
(check one) 

V 




• 




Needs 
YY orK 


Ability to do library- 
re search , 


\ 

• 






Ability to check yaui^ own 
written work for accurapy ' 
s- 








Ability to read adequately 
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SECTION n 

% 

t 

AREAS'OF KNOWLEDGE 

INTRODUCTION, .' ■ 
PROBLEM SOLVING SKILLS 
SPEAKING AND LISTENING " 
wi^ITING 

READING AND VOCABULARY 
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11. AREAS OF KNOWLEDGE 



A. INTRODUCTION 



Section II spells out the program^s intj^grated approach to the four 
essential areas of adult learning on which this program concen- 
trates: problem solving, speaking, writing, and reading/v^cah- 
ulary. It should be used hand in hand with Section IV, a compen- 
dium of task-related learning materials and suggifested classroom 

and homework activities. 
* 

Problem solving offers the instructor a way to introduce students 
to a disciplined appro^|^ to basic thinking skills, work and study 
habits. This is basic not only to progress in language arts skills 
but also to the development of the student's ability to relate suc- 
cessfully to people and to institutions, both at work and at school 
(the subject matter of Section III). 

For purposes of course organization, the language arts material 
has been divided into separate units. One of-the main ideas under 
lying this program, however, is to erase these dividing lines and 
"surroiind^^ the students with gopd,' standard language usage. 
Clearly, in the real world, listening, speaking, reading and 
writing are inextricably int^related.- In Section IV, where the 
learning activities are directly related to the tasks people per- 
form, no academic distinctions are made. It is the purpose of 
this Section, Section II, to single out some of the generalized 
knowledge areas and to suggest the learning and performance ob- 
jectives to be sought in each. The way in^ which this is to be done 
will have to be determined by the coordinator and the instructors, 
based upoa the achievement level of the individual students and on 
their interests. The important point to be made is that the 
generalized learning and performance objectives' should not be 
lost as the group moves through the activities designed to help thei 
improve the specific task performance. (This is particularly note 
worthy since the ongoing educational advancenq^nt of the students 
is an impbrtant progr^rh goal: many do subsequently enroll in 
in continuing education programs J 



trr: 
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One more point worth emphasizing:- - there is no profit in leaching 
people vfhat they already know, , It wastes everybody's time and 
discourages students. There is a strong tendency on the part 
of some instructors continually to move backward in teaching 
grammar if their students cannot produce the rules of usage. 
Particularly for adults, it is much, more important to know where 
to find a particular rule when usage is in doubt, than it is to re- 
member it instantly. The important thing is to move aheaxjj^ con- \ 
centrating on those problems that are tnost in need of work and / 
concentrating on performance rather than on explanations of '*wKyl 

Following is a list of those problem areas of speaking, writing 
and reading that are most likely to be in need of concentrated 
work. The exercise3 that have been desi g ned for this. prog ram 
place special emphasis on these: 

Pronunciation 
Tenses 

Subject/verb agreement 
. Pronoun agreement, reference, case 
Capitalization 
Punctuation 
Incomplete sentences 
Vocabulary 



r 
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B. PROBLEM SOLVING.SKILLS 



\ . ../X GOAL 




Through the development of work and study habits, to help. people 
build problem- solving skills: understanding, organizing, schedul- 
ing, making decisions and carrying them out: 



on the job 
in school 



in one's career 



Students must be helped to re/cognize as^early as possible that, 
beyond a certain point, one of the most important capabilities 
that employers look for is the problem solving ability. Technical 
skills - typing, shorthand, business machine operations - can take 
an employee only, to a middle clerical level. And, since problem 
solving skills cannot be developed overnight, th^ir continuousr^ 
and cumulative development becomes a^ major goal of this total 
program. Beginning at entry level, the person most likely to be 
promoted is the one who, .in .the performance of her own job, has 
shown the understanding, 'interest and initiative that would enable 
her to hold a higher level job. ^ ^ . , ^ 

In the sense that this program is developed around the direct re- 
lationship between cognitive skills and job performance, it; is deal- 
ing constantly with problem solving. "Tins must, however, be 
spelled out at every step, particularly in terms of comprehending 
what one reads and understanding what one hears. 

A. constant point to be stressed is that a person should not do unless 
she. understands what she is doing. ^ People cannot make responsible 
decisions and act independently unless. they understand what-needs 
to be done and why they are doing it. 

In dealing with adult students, it is important to recogt^ize that 
they effectively use problem solving skills in otjier aspects of 
their lives. An important goal of this session is to help them 
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transfe;?' these same -skills to their jobs and to their educational 
development. 

In this chapter a few basic objectives and activities are presented 
as guideposts for using the task--oriented materials in Section IV 
as focal points for recognizing and developing problem solving 
skills. 

It is also suggested that, in the'beginning and at intervals through 
out the course, specific problem solving activities should be pre- 
sented as such. A few sugges.^d activities are offered here. 

LEARNING OBJECTIVES 

. . ^ 

General 

Ability to comprehend increasingly complex problems 
Ability to analyze problems 

Increased comprehension of one'^ own work in relation to 
work being done by others, leading to increased interest 
in higher level jobs 

Some general knowledge of principles of planning and 
decision making 

r 

Specific * t 

To absorb and evaluate both written and oral instructions 

V 

To concentrate ope^s attention in listening and reading 

To determine what one needs' to know in order to carry 
out a task 



To l^e'able to distinguish bietween the important and the 
trivial in what one hears and reads 



'To determine the questions to be asked in order to find 
out what one wants to know. To find out what, why, how, 
when, where 

To expand the problem solving skills people already have „ 
so they can be applied to jtob related problems - . 

To become familiar with basic. information tools and know 
how to use them to find out what one wants to know 

. To be sure one understands the task before undertaking it 

To be critical of one's own work, to seek complete 
accura<r7,~to^^^teTittf7 ^tterrt redrecktnf with profess^ionalism 

To be willing to make decisions within one's area of respon- 
sibility and authority and accept responsilltlity for these 
decisions 

To deal with and follow through on problems outside of one's 
area of responsibility and authority 

To make decisions about how to allocate working time - and 
stick to these decisions 

' PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 

General ^ • 

Ability to: ' 

Follow instructions ^ 

Ask the right questions - ^ 



Know where to find informaltion and how t 



d use it 

•Understand the job to be done 
Think ahead 
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Judge the relafive importance of tasks 

i ■ 

Plan and schedule work ' i% 

Take intelligent initiatiye 
Give instructions to others ^ ^^-^ ^ 
Use time productively 
Specific ^ ^ • 

Ability to : , / 

Develop reading and lisj:ening hal^its that enable one to 
understand and evaluate what one reads and hears 

Know where to find needed information , * 

Follow directions 

Develop habits pf checking and rechecking for a^uracy 

-( 

Take notes efficiently - noting what is important, 
eliminating what is not ^ 

Ask questions pointedly, concisely and with assurance 

Accept responsibility for the quality of one*s work 

Recognize errors, and havie the confidence to correct them 

.... >^ 

Understand pne's area of authority and responsibility 

Know the limits of bne^s authority and how to deal with 
problems .outside' those limits.. 

, If 
Be aware of hqw'^ne ^ends one's working day 

V O ' * 

• * ^* ♦ 

Be Able io evaluate the importance of a task and to spen'd a 
rhuch - but ngt more time on it as it deserves 
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LEARNING ACTIVITIES 



1. Decision Making 

t 

Refer back to the task analysis sheets that were prepared by the 
students early in the^pourse. Review some of th^ tasks listed 
and single out thoee in which some decision making is involved. 
List the kinds of decisions that need to be made in filing, recep- ' 
tion, copying, telephone answering. Indicate which are the , 
simplest to make, which are more complex; what are some of 
the factors involved in decision making. Begin to draw out some 
principles as well as specifics. 

Apply the same kind of process to decisions that a person makes 
,in her daily life. These may include marketing, spending leisure 
time, attending school, budgeting, etc. Indicate how the same 
process and the same principles apply no matter what area is in- 
volved. 

Analyze some of the' questions that must be answered as people 
make decisions: 

Wha^is to be done? 

What are the time factors? The priorities? 

How much will it cost? Can I (we) afford it? 

What procedures or methods will be used? 

Does it only affect me, or are others involved? 

Who will do what? Do they understand this? Do they agree? 

Hovir does this fit with my objectives? With the objectives 
of ojbhers? ^ * * ' 

What will the "cons,equences be.? ^ 
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What is likely to be the next step? 

2, Following Written Instructions 

For an amusing but telling introduction to the importance of 
following instructions use the three-minute **Can you follow in- 
structions" test {see following "Student Materials). 

To illustrate the elements involved in following written instruc- 
tions, use a civil service clerk test, a college entrance test, a 
high school equivalency test or a vocational aptitude test as 
practical illustration. Check out such factors as: timing, under 
standing what is asked for, checking, sticking to oner's answers, 
etc. 

Use other sample forms: employment applications, school or 
college admission application, tax returns, health claim forms, 
etc. (Two sample application forms included for illustration 
in following "Student Materials". ) 

3. Following Oral Instructions 

Consider the different skills involved in following oral, as. oppos 
to written, instructions. Need for concentrated .listening, intelli 
gent questioning; requests to repeat unclear instructions, note 
taking, etc. 

Discuss the reasons oral instructions are particularly hard to 
follow. Analyze classroom and workshop cxssignments in terms 
of following oral instructions. Do this throughout the semester, 
{Particularly when instructions are misinterpreted, ignored, or 
require several repetitions. 

Illustrative Exercise: ' . * 

^ Instructions for student compositions: format to follow: 2 1/2 
iach margin on left. Write on one side of each sheet. On 
first sheet, write fulTname in top-right hand corner. In' 
top left-hand corner, write date assignment is due. If^you 
use more than one sheet, put your name - p. 2 in top right - 
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hand corner, and clip sheets together* Fold assignment 
lengthwise., 

•s. 

4. Understanding the Job to be Done , 

Brief presentation on the need to understand ho>v one's particu- 
lar job relates to an end product. ResponsLibilities of personnel, 
supervisors to inform. When it is important to have thei|jcon- ^ 
nections spelled out, and why. How: asking the right questions . 
at the right time of the right people. ' - . 

Discuss the process of asking questions, as it involves one*s 
attitudes toward oneself and others. 

Assignment: explain to class the "why" behind a task 
you do regularly on your job, and how knowing the 
point of the operation helps you perform efficiently. 

^ J - ' ^ ' ■ 

5. -r Using Information. Tools 

Presentation and group discussion on reference tools, beginning 
with home situations (how to find dentist, lawyer in a hurry; the 
befst place to shop for a rug at discount; lo'cate a good beautician 
convenient to your office or home). Description of available aids 
in' work situation, ranging from zip code directory to other at- 
hand office tools, company-wide sources of information, telephone, 
newspaper, library sources. (See Section IV "Research") ♦ 

6. Planning, Scheduling, Setting Priorities 

Brief presentation 1) to introduce^people to the concept of work 
organization, budgeting of time, ^establishing and following pro- 
ceidures, and 2) to enhance theii* ability to use a few tools'^and 

te'chniques designed to improve work organization. 

T 

Develop the concept of organization and show how it applies in 
various aspects of a person^s life. Most people in the group have 
undoubtedly organized their lives very well, manage home and 
family responsibilities, hold a job, and have some relaxation - 
hobbies, fun. 
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In personal life, you ma^e decisions about what*s most important - 
what's less important - what to, spend time - and money - on. 

What about your job? Do you suspend your powers of judgment 
and decision 'making when you get to the office, make yourself 
into an automaton, ^top thinking?' If so, why? Afraid? Insecure? 
Don4 feel you know enough to trfist your own judgment "without ' 
fear of making mistakes? 

Promotion generally depends on show of ii^itiativer display of 
interest, Let^s consider ways in which you can begin to develop 
these qualities. 

Ask people to offer suggestions and list them on the board"- 

e. g. , learning about your company and what it does. What 

is the. responsibility of your particular department? What 

do the other people in your department do? What is yoW'^y *" " 

line of promotion? 

\ 

Make a list of what you do'in the course of a day and the 
amount of time you spend at the various activities. How ^ 
does this look to you? Should you be dividing your tinxe 
differently? Are there some things you are doing that 
you don4 need to do? Others that should be added? Test 
out a variety of plans for arranging your time differently. 

i$ NOTE: While the students are not likely. to have the 

experience of being a secretary, the exercises 
are presented as an introduction to higher 
level job tasks. ^ . 

Here is a situation for you to deal with: 

You are a secretary. You come to work at 9:00 a.m. 
There is unopened mail on your desk, dictation in your 
book. On your calendar, there is a note saying tha^t 
your boss is due at a meeting at 10:00 a. m, and ha^ a- 
luncheon date at 1:00 p. m. He has told you he v^ll be 
in at 9:30. ' 
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Question - How would you organize your , morning? 

NOTE: A useful suggestion for students is to urge 

them to keep their own calendars of appoint- 
ments and reminders. It will develop habits 
• of planning ahead and schefluling activities.. 

Here is the situation that faqes you as you walk into yaur 

office on April 4. There are: - - ... . ^.^ ^ 

* . ' . ' ".*«r ^ 

Bills to be paid "'"^ V ' _',T..r 

- . • GhecRsT^^'^e^Fpcj^rtecr"^ ' ^ ^ ^ ' ' * ' .r.:.;..',...:^''. . ^ " 

An itinerary to be ar ra'ngeff Jo*r*a frip" for your' Boss"' i/x* 
• from A^rr ii-if '* " o ^- ..... ^J.^r^^^v: ^v_,_ 

Yesterday^s dictation to be transcribed from^jaur.book^ - ^^^ --^ 

A health insuTanc=e«forTO to .be filed Jcui*^j:eimbu-i?s,exnent - ^ • ^ 

Supplies to be checked for a requisition that has to be 
in by April 5 ^ 

Filing to be done 

In what order would you prepare these tasks? About how 
much time would you allocate to each? 

To illustrate the basic elements of planning in any ar'^ea, do 
parrallel planning for: 

A party for youje husband, chil<i friend 

Set up a trip for yourself 

Write a letter -to a friend detailing your week's activities 
A meeting for- your .boss - ' . ^ 

Gf) I 

"M. ^ ; 

V ■ . If ■ I 

1 1' I 
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Plan an itinerary for your boss * 

Write a report for your supervisor outlining your 
past week^s work ... . 
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*^ CAN YOU FOLLOW INSTRUCTIONS ? 



■ ■ ■ ' I ■ • • 

The following test is desigriOT to measure your ability to respond quickly and com- 
plete a set of directions when under the pressure of time. Students in the top ten 
percent of the. 12 to 15 year age group can complete this test in three minutes. 

Can you follow directions? Let's see. Concentrate, but remember you have only 
THREE MINUTES. . . ' ' 

1. Read everything before doing anythingj^ 

2. Put your^name in the upper right hand ^rner of this paper, ' , 
^ 3. Circle the w^gd *'name^' in sentence No. 2. 

4. Draw fiVfe small squares in the upper left hand corner of this paper. 



5. Put an '*X" in each square, 

6. Sign your name under the title. 

7. After the title write "yes, yes^ yes* " 

8. Put a circle around each word in sentence No. 7. 

9. Put "an "X" in the lower left hand corner. of this paper. 
10*. Draw a triangle around the "X^^^ou just put down. 

11. On the reverse side of this pape-r fnultipjy^ 703 x 9805. 

• ' ' ' I' - 

12. Draw a rectangle around the word ^'pa^^er" in senten^re No, 4. 

13. Call out your first name when you get to this point of the test. 

14. If you think you have followed directions up to this point, call out, 
"I have] " ^ ^ ' 

15. On the reverse 'side of this paper add 8950 and 9850. 

16. Put a- circle around your answer.^ Put a square around the 
circle. . V " . 

17. Count out loud in your normal speaking voice backward from 
ten to one. 

18. Now that you have finished reacjing carefully, do only sentence ♦ 
No. 1 and No,, 2. . 67 
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•PERSONAL DATA: 



Name 



NQNW CE^^TER FOR CAREER ADVANCEMENT 
, 815'rSVcond Avenue .- Suite 901 ' , 
New YorH, . New York 10017 ■ 

/ DATE:- . ' 



Da^e of Birth 




Address 



Street 

Company Affiliatio n - 
Address 



Job Title 



City 



State 



( 



Zip 



Telephone No. 



r- 



Supervisor's Name_ 



Present Salary: $5, 000-.$6, 000 _ 

7, 000- $8, 000 
» 9, 000-$10, OOO' 



EDUCATIONAL DATA: 



High School_ 




Maj 



ColXeg'^/Univercity^ 




Major 



$6, 000-$7, 000 
8, 000-$9, 000 
. Over $10, .000 



\ 



Year Graduated 



Type of Degree_ 



,.^ear Graduated 



Minor 



1 



'Degree_ 



EX PERIENCE: 

T ' ■ 

r 

List emplayers, type of jobs held^ ^n^dates- 



" f 



Outsid'e Activities, Organizations, etc. 



Responsibilities: 



O - 

ERIC 
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PATE »t 

PERSONAL INFORMATION 



MAWC 



zz 



* UAST FIHIT 


MIOOLC OATe OF SlflTH 


SOC. SEC. NO. 


NO. AHO stucct citv 


ZOH€ ITATK 


tclcphonc no. 


HCIGHT WEIGHT 

FT. IN. LBS. 


COLOR OF. 
HAIR 


COLOR OF 
EYES 


^YStCAL CONDITION 
XtST ANY DEFECTS) 


ARE YOU RECEIVING 
DISABILITY BENEFITS 


PENSION 


^9mW VOU FVF» APae$TFDf IF YES. DCSCRIBC IN FULL 


FCHSON TO BE NOTIFIED IN CASE OF ACCIDENT OR EMERGENCY ^ 







RELATIONSHIP 



NO. ANO STRECT CITY STATE ' TELEPHONE. NO 



NAME OF RELATIVES DR FRiENDS EMPLOYED BY* 
1) 


THIS COMPANY 
2) 




RELATIONSHIP n 
-RELATiONSHIR 2) 




POSITION 
MPPUEO FOR 




DATf 

AVAILABLE 


* SALARY 

EXPECTED 


■ 


WHAT PROMPTED ,,nciCATE SPECIFIC 
YOUR APPLICATION SOuRCE Bv NAME) 




MAY WE CONTACT 
PRF«FMT irUPi nvirp 


ARE YOU A CITIZEN or 
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C. SPEAKING AND LISTENING 



GOAL 

It will be noted that this section is devoted not to "speech, but 
' **speaking. The function of speaking as ajneans 'of communi- 
cation is the essential elemeht to be dealt with. 

The focus is on heightening the student's appreciation of oral 
communication; on giving her some approaches to ^familiar 
speaking problems, and on helping to establish as habits the 
specific speaking skills which people need to develop in order to 
communica.te with clarity, sensitivity'and'force. 

To a large extent, speaking is dependent on listening. Communi 
cation involves the sending and receiving of meaning; to be suc- 
cessful, the sender and receiver have to have the same under- 
standing of the messages that pass between them. Speaking and' 
listening are thus two sides of the same coin. 

The most important element to stress in relation to listening is 
that it is not a passive, but an active proce^ss. Concentration on 
what is being said, why it is being said and what its significance 
is for the listener are the important elements to be stressed. 

LEARNING OBJECTIVES 

Speaking , 

To become aware of the most important ways in which 
speaking is a part of one's daily business life 

To distinguish between business speech and informal 
''between friends'* speech - to devfelop an *'ear" for japeech 

To be able to hear one's own speech habits 

To understand the elements of effective comfnunication 
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« J' 
To recognize the importance of practicing good speech 

Listening 

To understand the relationship between listening and 
speaking, and between speaking and writing 

To concentrate on the content and meaning of what one 
heard 

To listen for the main ideas as well as points of special 
interest 

To reach conclusions about what is being said, its general 
significance and its relationship to oneself 

PERFORlvIANCE OBJECTIVES 

Speaking 

To alter those habits of speech that tend to mark a person 
as '*undereducated** and so limit her job advancement 

To encourage students to work on 1) articulating each 
consonant, and syllable; 2) separating words for clarity; ' 
3) spiking slowly enough sO that each part of each word 
may be understood . . 

To develop greater confidence in being able to stand on 
one's feet and speak 

To improve the student's ability to organize her thoughts 
and express herself clearly 

To help people concentrate on communicating to an audience 
extemporaneously, projecting the image of an able person 
in a good emotional state, with good attitudes toward her- 
self and the audienc.e she is addressing 

To develop workable plans for continuing to study and 
practice good speech 
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To recognize the importance of practicing good speech 
Listening 

To understand the relationship between listening and 
* speaking, and between speaking and writing 

To "concentrate'on the content and meaning of what one 
hears 

To listen for the main ideas as well as points of special 
interest 

To reach conclusions about what is being said, its general 
significance and its relationship to oneself , 

PERFORMANCE OBJECfTIVES 

Speaking 

To alter those habit's of speech that tend to mark a person 
as **undereducated" and so limit her job advancement 

To encourage students to work on 1) articulating each 
consonant, and syllable; 2) separating words for clarity; 
3) speakingv slowly enough so that each part of each word 
may be understood 

To develop greater confidence in being able to stand on 
one^s feet and speak 

To improve the student's ability to organize her thoughts 
and express, herself clearly 

To help people concentrate on communicating to an audience 
extemporaneously, projecting the image of an able person 
in a good emotional state. wi)th good attitudes toward herself 
and the audience she*4S adoyessing 

To develop workable plans continuing to study and 
practice good speech 
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Listening 



To develop listening attitudes that show interest and concern 

To phrase questions for speakers that will help to clarify 
what is said or supply additional infornnation 

To develop techniques of note taking 

To learn to transnnit to others what one has heard 

LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

Brief presentation and discussion of the whys and whens of 
standard English along with the values and richness of Black 
English and other ethnic strains. Refer to: 

"Discussion Starter, " excerpt from Roy Wilkins 
colunnn on Black English, to be found at end of this 
unit 

* 

\^ Sannple two-session presentation on the basics of 

good speech, also included at end of unit 

''The Dialect of the Black Annerican, " a record 
(#M6-202784). Western Electric Company, Inc. 
, A Community Relations Presentation. 1970, 

Propose, discuss and try to stick to a basic rule. To make 
an effort to speak; correct, standard Englishdn all of the ''formal" 
activities of this course. This means all classroom discussion 
no matter what the subject. ^ It means not only checking one's . 
seitf but listening to each other. It means each person accepting 
correction not as criticism, but as help. This can be done only 
if the coordinator, the volunteers and others involved in leader- 
ship and interaction follow through and if the students themselves 
accept the rule. 

Spend two or three sessions 6n the basic elements of good speech. 
The rest of the learning activities suggested here can best be 
used by scheduling them throughout the program as needed. 
Using simple role plays, do a brief speech analysis for each 
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student to make her aware of the areas she has to work on. 
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^roughout the program, role plays are of particular value, in 
emphasizing the importance of speaking in daily work situations. 
Students can be asked to produce their own situations based on 
their experience. 

Role plays : telephone, interpersonal situations involving 
exchange with fellow workers, supervisors 
giving oral instructions, clients, public. 

Points to 

watch for: nstening, organizing content of response, use 
of words, non-verbal communication, bearing, 
attitudes, correct pronunciation and usage. 

Have cassette recorders available and get students accustomed 
to using' them and listening to themselves and others. Urge j 
students to acquire their own tape recorders and use them. 

Be selective in dealing with speech njvoblems. While problems 
necessarily differ among individual^, there are certain key» 
problems that are likely ta recur/ Many of the exercises that 
are included in Section IV deal specifically with these problems. 

Work on specific problems of articulation, pace and pronunciation, 
such as: 

1. ^ Final consonants (doing, supposed," want, and). 

2. Midword consonants (government, independent). 

3. Slurring, (gonna,- gimme, lemme), mumbling. 
^. Over- rapid unclear speech. 

/ 

5. Dis/this; dat/that; git/get; jest/just;. 

6. Ask/asked; suppose/supposed. ' 
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Pay special attention to speaking in public and provide as many 
opportunities as possible to practice such speaking, (To be 
coordinated with understanding and organizing material, listen- 
ing, writing and interpersonal skills. ) '^^^^ 

Guest speaker at workshop session will give the class in- 
fdrmation on college opportunities and admissions pro- 
cedures; on equal employment opportunity and affirmative 
action programs and the machinery ^or taking advantage 
of them • 



Do brief report on: 1) main idea or ideas 

2) general significance 

3) personal implications 

Take notes on madn ideas, and key facts 

Listen for any unfamiliar words or terms you hear from 
the expert speaker, and mark them down. Try to list at 
least 5 words new to you, finding and adding the dictionary 
definitions which make most sense for tbe context in which 
the speaker used the Words. 

Listen to talk on the radio or TV or a sermon in church 
or a speaker at a meeting. Take notes, summarize and 



As the course proceeds into Section IV where speaking and 
listening become coordinated with and related to other skills, 
be sure to keep referring back to the specific information con- 
tained in this Section. ^' 
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DISCUSSION STARTEK 



What our children need, and other disadvantaged American 
children as well Indian, Spaiiish-speaking, Asian, • 
Appalachian and! immigrant Caucasian is training in 
basic English which today is as nearly an international 
language as any in the world. Black children can master 
Oxonian English as well as any WASP child of the 
English Midlands, but each has to be taught the language. 
No one is born speaking '*black, " cockney, pidgin, standard 
or "white" English* Children learn to speak what they 
hear and are taught. Let our children have the opportunity 
and, be encouraged to" learn the language which will best 
enable them to comprehend modern science and technology, 
equip them to communicate intelligently with other En^glish- 
speaking people of all races, and to share in the exercise 
of national power*. 



from "Black" English, an 
editorial by Roy Wilkins, 
The Crisis, April-May 1971 



// 
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SAMPLE PRESENTATION OF THE BASIC ELEMENTS OF GOOD 

SP:eECH 



Note; It is suggested that the coord^^fator try if 
possible to bring i,n a college or *uimrersity*pro«-- — 
fessQr of speech to give in two or three sessions 
an overview or mini- course in speaking, and to 
suggest ways in which interested students may \^ 
pursue speech improvement in more depth, .on 
their own, through local course or program offer- 
ings. It is important to choose ^^^ecialis^with^^^^ 
experience in relating to adults, who speak non- 
standard English, and^to cue the speech resource 
pevBon in on the career orientation of the program. 

Following is a brief outline of a two-session mini- 
' course on speaking conducted in 1974* for the 
National Council of Negro Women by Professor 
Robert J. Wilson, Speech and Theatre Department, 
City College of New York. 



Am Four principal elements these sessions wilLjdeaL with, are: 

1. Articulation: using the tongue, teeth, lips and jaws. 

Suggest buying or using available cassette tape 

recorder: read aloud, train ohe^s ear, listen to 

oue^s own articulation in order to improve it. 

» 

The newly speech-conscious student should use the 
dictionary for help in articulating th^ separate 
syllables of each word. Dictionary shows how 
each word is divided into syllables, and provides 
stress marks and a pronunciation guide. 

^ If a word is giving you trouble, look it up in the 
dictionary. Tajce your time, break it down, say it 
syllable by syllable. 
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Z, Rate: To be understood, speak slowly.' Set a good 
tempo, • Give yourself time to pronounce vowels, 
consonants, dibhthongs. 

^ For further work}^ suggest obtaining and studying 
I IPA, the International,, Phonetic Alphabet- Partir 
ticularly helpful for foreign-b.orn students- 
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3. Use of language, syntax.. 

4. ^General bearing : non-verl^l communication, attitude 

B.^ The^whys and whens of standard* English; along with the 
y ^ values:; and richVess of Black E.nglish and other ethnic 



' strain!^. 



'^l^ In^^afty paryjof the, country," most people just do not use 
! • the jaw when they r^eak. Talking is a very relaxed 
] 0 kind qf ,thing:.-MHey, !how you? Wh^ah you goin«?'» 



'^"^ !To say, 'MfeUb, ^fioipv'are you?'* takes* effort. What^s 
Sxnore, as 1 <5isc^§sdt among my own friends, we all 
^ ^ feel we souitd pretentious, or stuffy, when we try to 
• spea^. wella^ong one another. And we must deal with 
Vat! ^ ^ 



xit's natur^Mo^aQ'Of us to feel that our friends will ask, 
I'Hey,. where you ^oming from? What»re you trying to do?'* 
if we suddenly start articulating and speaking like a tele- 
vision new^ announcer. 

'You must realize one thing. Learning to speak well does 
not mea-n trying $o lose anything you have. 

You are just trying to learn how to communicate effectively 
not only at one level, but totally: ypu want total communi- 
cation. You want to communicate at home; on the job, 
at a party, anywhere* 

And if you dqn't think we can switch routes like this, you^re 
wrbng: ^this is exactly whlat we do. We arje^witching roles 




all day long. 



I'm certain that you do this at the job. If you talk to a 
co-worker, you certainly don't say, **Did you have a good 
time last evening?" But when you're answering the telephone 
if your diction is not good, . . if yaur articulation is not 
good, , . it makes problems. How many times have you 
picked up the phone and had to say to the other party, 
•*What did you say?" Wtich means; if y.qu have to answer 
the phone, you have to take your time. You have to say 
"hello" and take your time, so the person can understand 
you. Otherwise you're wasting the caller's time and 
your employer's time, v ^ 

Involve students in presentation of various speech elements, 

1, Stand up in front of class, state your nAme, and tell 
us your career objectives. How do you feel about the 
way your voice sounds (i, e, quality, volume, rate,, 
articulation)? 

2, Classroom role play: telephone company ^representative 
and aggrieved customer. Complain about a long- 
dist^ce charge for csftl you never made. Logically 
develop your case (customer) or p^oint of view 
(telephone employee). Have students evaluate speaking 
and reasoning techniques of participants. 

it 

3, Homework assignment: Interview someone and prepare 
to deliver a five-minute ve;rbal report of the interview 
in class, 

a. Be specific about with whom, where'and when i 
the interview took place. 

* * 

b. State the purpose for selecting the topic and/or 
the person interviewed. 

c. Explain your previous assumptions about the topic 
and/or person interviewed, vs. your reaction after 
the interview. 

f 4 

. / 
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d/ State anything that you feel would be enlightening 
to th^ audience.* 

e; PrepaCre >nbtes, bub not a written-up report of the 
' interview. You'll be talking informally, not reading 
a script, ^ 

V 

D. Some tips for effective speaking in public: 

Not to exhibit, but communicate 
To win a response 
Elxtemporaneity ' ^ 

Project the image of an able person in a good 
emotional state, with a good attitude toward 
herself and her audieAce 

E, Work oncomnipn problem^ in class (sample findings follow). 

Leaving off "th** sound with • * — ' 

Dropped endings want, and , 




Slurring words together 
(separate words for clarity) 



Others: 



gimme that 
give me that 

sussessful for successful 
ask for asked 
his self for himself 
bitness for business 



/ 
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D. WRITING 




GOAL 

To enable students to ^^^t^ss themselves effectively in writing, 
and to develop the confidence and additional skills they need in 
order to produce professional-level business communications. 

The principal aiiS^'^o make -©tyidents aware 6*f*6he many dif- 
ferent ways in whicn language-arts competencies -- grammar, 
usage, spelljing, punctuation, capitalizatio|i are an intrinsic 
part of effective clerical or supervisory job performance; and to 
help them recognize and begin to acquire some of the specific 
skills they particularly njeed to develop. , * 

Problems are deli^^erately not isolated and handled separately, 
as in traditional high-school, adult or college language arts 
courses. In our experience, the students* most common and 
persistent areas of difficulty prove time and again to include: 
the sentence, subject/verb agreement, tenses, pronoun reference^ 
spelling,^ punctuation. These language problems present them- 
selves in real life not singly but in bundles, and with interred 
lationships it is important for people to recognize and deal with. 

The goal throughout, therefore, is to help students, again and 
again at different levels, become a.ware .of their particular, 
weakpoints as they impinge on clerical jot performaAce, a^nd to 
give them the topis which can help them become increasingly 
more 3i^ept at rech^cking and correcting their own written work. 
The stress is on enablifJg people to continue learning and self- 
development in the areas where they most need help. 

Expensive use is made of two natural vehicles for teaching 
Jaurigu^ge arts in terms of job performance: 1) proofreg^ding, 
"and 2) transcription. In^addition, regular original writing 
assignments help both the student and teacher deal with. parti- 
cular problems in the most telling way: as they emerge in the 
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student's own words* 

In office situations, typing and correcting niaterial written by 
others (proofreading) and typing niaterial dictated by others 
(transcription) generally precedes coniposition of one's own 
naenaos, letters or reports. ^ 

In some respects, however, the first two tasks are more complex 
than the last* Propf reading involves the relationship between 
reading and writing. Transcription encompasses both listening 
and writing* In both cases, the \yords involved are not the 
writer *s own and so may be unfamiliar. The sentence structUr'e 
ty be complex and the punctuation nonj^existent* In many ways 
it is easier to write a letter or a report oniself, than to put some- 
one else's words into acceptable written form* At least with 
original composition the writer can choose the words, frame the 
sentences and style the product >^o fit within the area of knowledge 
that is best known and understood* ' 

It is of particular importance to emphasize that the beginning 
stenographer or sharthand student may do very well at jvriting , 
he,r outlines quickly cind reading them back, bat that when it comes 
to spelling, punctuation,. ^word form, sentence and paragraph 
structure, the letters may bear little resemblance to the dictation. 

In this section, therefore, we will d^al with three forms of writing: 
proofreading, transcription, and composition. All three need to 
move along together if the student is to build technical skills and 
to enhance self-expression. 

Although this curriculum does not incorporate specific assignments 
and exercises .from textbooks, such work is suggested, and left up 
to the judgment of the individual English instructor as particular 
.problem^ demand intensive attention and explanation. Four texts 
recommended for use in this program are: Essential English 
Grammar^ by Philip Gucker, Dover paperback, ^0-486-21649-7 
($L 25); A New Guide to Better Writing , by Rudolph Flesch and 
A* H* Lass> Popular. Library paparback, #445-08264-095 ($* 9.5):; 
and 6 Minutes a Day to Perfect Spelling, by Harry Shefter," 
Pocket Books, #671-77319-4 ($* 95), and A Simple Rhetoric , by 
Maurice L* .Sutton, Lart'y M*. Sutton, and W* Ronald Puckeft, 
Holbrook Pr#ss, 470 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 02210, 
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($3, 50), Finally, each student should have the paperback Amer- 
lean Heritage Dictionary . * , 

Proofreading. and Transcription: LEARNING OBJECTIVES 

To develop an understanding of the connections between 
' reading and writing, listening and writing, speaking and 
writing 

•0 

To sharpen one's skills in listening for hb aning and 
content 

To develop critical faculties in reading. for content and 
for technical construction 

To learn to catch one's own errors 

Proofreading and Transcription: PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 

To develop the ability to recognize and correct errors of 
spelling,, .punctuation and grammar 

To expand one's working vocabulary 

To raise the level of one's language arts competenjcy to 
mat^h one's typing and shorthand abilities 

To raise one's own expectations of one's ability to achieve 
correctness in langua^ge arts 

Composition: LEAt^NING OBJECTIVES 

To become aware of the many, ways in which writing 
skills are needed in the course of advaacement up the 
clerical ladder 

To understand the relationship between thinking and 
writing 

To recognize the many components which go into the 
^•dSiSSStSLction of a written business communication 



.To become aware of one's own most troublesome writing 
problems 

To appreciate the importance of understanding and 
practicing '*the right way** until it becomes natural 

To familiarize oneself with new tools and processes for 
checking and rechecking one*s written work 

Composition: PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 

To communicate a message clearly and effectively in 
"bne's own written words 

To develop the ability to manage sentence structure and v 
incorporate it into written material 

To identify and work on long-standing problems of 
grammar and usage 

To overcome problems created by poor spelling 

To capitalize and punctuate properly 

To wrISe simple, undei*standable letters and reports 
that are free of errors iji spelling, punctuation and 
grammar 

To develop workable plans for continuing to study and 
practice written English 

To judge the total contents of written communication 
carefully, checking to make sure it makes sense,' states 
its message clearly ind is consistent 

ft 

LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

A good proportion of the task-related activities in Section III deals 
with writing. What needs to be stressed here is that the three 
elenientsf of writing that we have singled out - proofreading, 
transcription and composition - require concentrated attention and 
need to move along together. Training in the stilted, automated 
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production of business forms and letters^^^ll not help a person 
to develop the language skills that will enable her to thipk apd 
w rite clearly and simply. Nor will expansion of abilities of 
self-expression by itself enable people to organize their. material 
and present if well. 

In order to develop the skills needed ^o perform the tasks related 
fo w-r.iting in business, considerable time must be spent, and 
oppoCTU^^ pfovided-^-for^practice in 1) proofreading, 2) dictation 
and trarli^cription, and 3) originSil composition. 

Proofreading -.-.^^ 

In addition to working on the proofreading exercises included 
under a number of the tasks in Section IV, students should be en- 
couraged to work up their own materials: Bring copies of their 
^ supervisor's handwritten notes to class. AsTc friends and as- 
^ sociates to collect material for them. Proofread the.newspaper. 
Proofread each other's reports, letters, compositions. Question 
words, sentences, punctuation when in doubt at any and all times 
in class. Check and doublecheck and use references* 
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Dictation ana transcription 

If ai all possible, "every class should set aside 10 minutes for 
dictation, both by the teacher to the students and by students to 
each other.' This can be taken down in longhand of course, but if 
any students have shorthand skills this is a good opportunity to 
practice. Correcting one's own work (or that of another student) 
from an accurate copy also helps to develop proofreading skills. 

Original Composition 

The most basic learning tool of all will be the student's own 
writing, as practiced in regular classroom and homework assign- 
ments. Every instructor has her own way of teaching and it is 
not the purpose of "^thig guide to turn anyone around. However, 
here are a few general observations and guidelines based on the 
needs of the particular group with which we are concerned. 

It is vital, first of all, to engage students at the very start in 
classroom discussions and reading assignments around which 
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they clearly have ideas and opinions -they want to ge^ across. A 
brief composition assigned around ^ controver^al subject or a 
topic of intense interest can challenge the student to exercise the 
thinking and writing skills she must command in order to express 
her own convictions in terms of her personal experience* 

Students will be quick to recognize that even good ideas, well 
thought out and organized, lose much of their force and effective- 
ness unless the written words conform to the widely accepted con- 
ventions of formal written English. An incomplete sentence, a 
misspelled word, a confusing wej.ter of clauses and subclauses 
labels the writer inept, distracts the'reader's attention or, worse 
yet, makes it hard to understand what is being said. 

It can be anticipated that the following problems will be identified, 
early in the program, through the student's written compositions 
and performance on exercises and other learning activities: 

Managing the Sentence: 

1. Emphasize that the sentence is the basic unit of 
written English, yet one which many people have 
serious problems in handling. 

2. Present the management of , the sentence as the 
central writing competency to be acquired, through- 
out program. 

3. Start by working out, through discussion, a definition 
of the sentence: i. e,, "a single complete utterance 
which usually contains a subject and a verb. " 

* 4.. As prpgram proceeds, take up such common problems 
as the sentence fragment, run-on-sentences,- Clauses, 
parallel structure, transitional words and phrases. 

Subject-Verb Agreement: ^ , 

1. Point out that subject-verb agreement is a problem 
»• that is common both in speech and writing and 

particularly si:ubborn because it is reinforced by the 
way people actually speak in informal situations. 
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More amenable to correction in writing because one 
has time to look the situation over, find the subject, 
...^d make sure the verb kgrees, no matter how un- 
natural the right verb may sound at first. 

. 2. Develop an awareness of subject-verb agreement ^ 
as a problem: correct oneself and others throughout 
the program, and expect the teacher, tutors and staff 
also to be on tljie lookout for examples in speech and 
in writing, ^7 

3. Particularly troublesome subjects: "list of fqur items 
is included, for example and verbs like go, do, be. 
Develop some simple guidelines and textbook references 
to help students understand the basic graxnmar^involved, 
thus developing the ability to make sure all subjects 
and verbs agree in the papers they produce. Expect 
to spend time regularly in the classroom reviewing 
variations of this problem. It is important for the 
in3tructor to recognize this as a seme^^ter-long under- 
taking. DonH try to tackle the problem once in-depth 
and clear it up: it is more useful to take it up regular- 
ly, going into, basic grammar questions only when the 
students reach the point where they are asking for such 
information. The stress should be on continuing 
practice in the proper use of subjects and vel^bs, with 
appropriate instruction and exercises to clarify prob- 
lems throv^ghout the semester, ^ 

Spelling ^ . " ' -^ ^ ^ 

1. Stress spelling as perhaps the single most obvious 
language-arts competency one must acquire to be a 
successful typist, secretary or supervisor (who must 
often oversee the written wortb other clericals in 

her department produce). 

2. Many people high school and 'college graduates, 
•clericals and professionals -- have basic spelling 

problems. No one shpuld%xpect to become a good 
speller overnight or in a single semester program. 
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Evel-yone can expect, however, to learn to cut down 
significantly on the handicap their natural spelling 
habits imposes. The idea, in this course, is* to help 
students become aware of their particular short- 
comings as spellers, r^ecogniz^ the kinds of words that 
give them trQuble, and take the time and effort to do 
^omething about it when it is important to produce a 
perfectly spelled-document, 

3. Check out the language arts skills self-assessment 
sheet to see how students in the program rate them- 
selves as spellers. Propose a program-long effort 
to work on spelling, andrget agreement from the 
class to 1) keep a Spelling Notebook listing their 
own personal ^'spelling devils, " 2) check all written 
assignments, in class and at work, for spelling 
errors --in the dictionary and special spelling text- 
book. 

Punctuation ^ 
i 

1. As students study ^nd practice the management of the 
sentence - simple, ^omplex and compound - introduce 
the subject of punctuation. 

Stress the idea thatypunctuation should at all times 
be an aid to communication, and should be kept to 
the minimum. 

Let students know that the main goal in this program 
will be to come to grips with the most troublesome 
punctuation mark of all; the comma. Commas are * 
signals to the reader to slow down, for a variety 
of reasons. As one learns sentence structure^ it ? * ' 
- becomes second nature to know when a comma is 

needed, and when it is not needed. ; 

2. Help students identify and work through any s^dditional 
punctuation convention'^ which may be giving them troubl 
in their office or school work. ^ 
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Capitalization 



L Students should be caution.ed against the indiscriminate 
sprinkling of capital letters in what they compose, 
copy or transcribe. 

2. Proper use of capital and small letters tells the 
reader a great deal about the professional skill of 
the writer- or typist* 

3. Use of a small letter does not diminish the importance 
of a particular word or insult the person or institution 
mentioned (i. e. , John Smith is president of the company 
his father founded). 

4. When correction of compositions, proofreading pr 
transcription exercise? indicate the need, there 
shourdbe some review of the relevant capitalization 
rules and conventions governing the use of ^ capital 

and small letters, ' - 
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E. READING' AND VOCABULARY 
'GOAL 

r 

One practical focus of the reading component in this program is 
to sharaen the student's ability to analyze and extract the informa- 
tion she) needs from the written materials she deals with at work. 

Equally important, new reading sources and habits should be 
cultivated as the single, most important tool people have for con- 
tinuing to build more extensive vocabularies. Students generally 
recognize the need to expand their working and gei^eral vocabvilaries 
and see this as an imperative for advancement at work or in 
continuing education. A two -seme star, program devoted to^ar. 
more than vocabulary-building cannot be expected to mushroom 
the range of anyone's vocabulary dramatically; it can, however, 
give people the motivation and the tools to begin the process of 
steadily augmenting their vocabularies and their ability to handle 
unf^toliliar words and phr^-ses. 

Perhaps most essential, the goal is to engage the students' 
interest in a variety of important new sources of information, 
ideas and reading pleasure which they might not have foxmd or 
tackled on their own. 

The reading materials selected for use in 'this program should , 
not only expose the student consistently and repeatedly to well- 
written standard English, but should also introduce her to 
thought-provoking ideas, information and images. As the semester 
begins, some time should be devotefl to basic reading skills, as 
they relate to increasingly complex office tasks a^nd as they 
provide the bases for weekly assignments in writing, speaking, 
systems know-how and career development. By mid- semester, 
particular stress should be laid on developing first the student's 
confidence in the value of'her personal ^pinion of what she has 
read, then on developing her critical abilities; next on helping 
he,r differentiate between the general and personal significance 
of any given work; and finally on stimulating her to use to her 
own personal advantage the knowledge she l>as. gained from read- 
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Reading, like listening and writing, must be an active process, 
linked to the specific goals ^students are set^ accomplishing, 

LEARNING OBJECTIVES 

To focus on overall content and meaning; 

To distinguish fact from opinion; 

To identify and develop bisic reading skills as' tools for deal- 
^ ing more effectively with content: 

finding the subject matter 

determining the main idea qr generalization 
identifying the supporting details 
determining the broad significance 
^drawing one's own personal conclusion 

To under stand- the meaning of a word or phrase in the con- 
text in which it is written; 

To recognize how much deliberate work, p^^ractice and study 
it takes tcdbsorb a new word into one's permanent vocabulary; 

To begin systeirfatically to build one's own vocabulary; 

To develop an eye for good writing, and. an appreciation of 
the various components which go into effective writing; 

To learn to use selectively and critically the mass of written 
material available offering the information students needin 
order to make informed decisions on their futures in business, 
in higher education and in their personal lives; 

To develop new soufces arid habits of reading for Sheer 
pleasure. 
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PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 



To spot the key words or phrases one does not understand 
clearly, and develop a regiilar habit of using the dictionary 
to clarify the mSariing of reading matter; 

To scan effectively for the main idea, for particvilar ^ 
* details, information or references; 

To summarize the autlfor's overall intent — it^discussioi or 
•in a written theme and communicate one's own reaction 
to the ideas of the writer; 

To analyze, critique and use written materials for a variety 
of stated purposes. 

LEARNINQ ACTIVITIES 

Session on reading as one's principal source for learning new 
words at work, in school, and generally. This program should 
give the student a head start in>the continuing effort to pick up 
new words plus the new self-confidence one needs as one moves 
onward and upward into unfamiliar situations. ^ 

Encourage students to make and keep a vocabularf^tebook, 
with words on one side <^^5^^ch page, a simple deiiniflon of 
the new word as used in tfie opposite colmm. 

Make entries at the minimum after each reading assignment.^ 
Better yet, collect additional "new words'' at work, and 
enter the^e also into the notebook. Keep checking back at 
intervals, reviewing the words and how many meanings one 
can remember without looking. 

Special homework assignment: use a word new ^to you in 
conversation during the week, and. report back in class on 
what the word was, how you worked it into a conversation, 
and what reaction you got, if any. 




Stress the long-range importance of expanding one's 
vocabvilary,.both at work and in general. This shovild be * 
done* not -simply for the sake of adding words; far greater 
benefits are involved. 

Link an expanding vocaH^vilary to an expanding chance to get/ 
admitted to and do well in college. College admission tests 
^ . ar^ based largely on an applicant's verBal pei^ormance - - 
•largely the ability to recognize words and deal with their 
relationships to one another. Experience has proved to 
educators that there is a high degree of correlation between 
an applicant's vocabulary skills and the potential for success- 
ful c^lege achievement. 

Students seriously interested in college enrollment should be 
introduced to some well selected, simple analogy tests to 
give them sorr^e practice both in vocabulary and in'Under^^afid 
ing the delations and concepts that analagous sets of words 
are intended to convey. 

Session on the dictionary: how to use it effectively to check the 
meaning of words that seem puzzling or totally unfamiliar in 
context. Chetrking the various definitions of*single words with 
many meanings. Learning about certain roots: clues to the 
meaning of words. 

Refer to: A Simple Rhetoric , by Sutton, Sutton and Puckett. 

Section IV Task, "Use E)ictionary"' >^ 

Reading and' Work ' * ^. - ' 

Brief presentation and discussion pf the need to develop . 
increasingly specialized reading and research skills as one 
moves up the -clerical job ladder.* 

The value of-l^arning to scan for the main idea and to dis- 
tinguish between the important and the insignificant increases 
as one moves from such simple' tasks as ro'Vitirig mail, filiilg 
and organizing materials to more- complex asisignments 
such as locating the , particular correspondence, reports or , 
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articles one*s supervisor needs in order to' report on a sub- 
ject or respond to a specific question. Reading for research 
requires still more specialized knowledge and skills in find- 
ing information from newspapers, journals, company libraries, 
centralized files, general libraries, 

A variety Of task-related learning materials are suggested 
in Section IV to help underline the direct connections between 
. reading skillis and job performance — and to introduce 
students to specialized reading and reseq^rch techniques. 

Reading and Writing 

Teachers and tutors may use reading selections to reinforce 
the intensive work students are doing in order to deal with 
specific problems of grammar, usage and qomposition. 

\ Since most proofreading and grammar-book exercises 

necessarily expose students to both the incorrect and correct 
versions, of any problem being tackled, 'reading good prose 
^ analytic9^11y does offer one valuable method of helping immerse 
the student .in 'Seeing and recognizing "the correctfy^ay. 

The ijlstructor at.iany point piay thus select a reading, assign- 
ment to poiht>.up, for ins^tance, the efjfeptive use of well- 
constructed, varied sentences; to illustrate good organization 
' around a topic sentence; demonstrate how, much the precise 
. . and proper use of verb tenses contribute^ to the clarity of a 
narrative ♦ , * ' 



Reading and Personal Development ' * . t : 

As the student begins to investigate, the^ various options ope^ 
to her at wd-rk, in higher education and ill the general, enrich- 
ment o£ her. life, she shpiUd be 'encouraged to^deye^^^ 
knov^ledge of and .appreciation for a wide ya^iety of, reading 
- experiences-, including poetry, short/stories;* ^'fesays, • 
. r articles from a variety of neWspajpB'rs and m^azin^s, includ-'- ^ 
^iiig business n^wspap^brs, priagazine~s and journals. \ 




Section III, ^'Career and Education Guidance, incorporates 
a semester-long series of workshops and homework assign- 
ments which involve students in getting, reading, evaluating 
and using a variety qf corporate and educational materials 
for their own per sonal benefit andJong-range advantage. 
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SECTION III 



CAREER AND EDUCATION GUIDAl^E • 

INTRODUCTION ' " ' 'f 

DEVELOPING SELF UNDERSTANDING AND PERSPECTIVE 

EVALUATING YOUR PQTENTLAL FOR CAREER 
ADVANCEMENT ■" 

■^APPLYING FOR A NEW JOB OR PROMOTION . 

IN VE S TIG AT ING EDUCATIONALALTERJ^ATIVES 

SETTING CAREER AND EPUCATICN GOALS AND 
DEVELOPING A PLAN FOR ACHIEVING THEM 
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in. CAREER AND EDUCATION GUIDANCE 



.X INTRODUCTION 



The purpose of this Section is to help students pi;.t together ,their 
'knowledge, their technical skiU, their problem solving abilities 
and their experience in interpersonal relations in a way that 
will enable them to negotiate the job and education systems for 
their own advancement. 

The survival techniques of people whom society classifies as 
"undereducated" and "economically deprived'* are very different 
froni the characteristics Aeeded for advancement in business. 
The fact that people have gotten a toerhold on the: bottom ^rung of 
the job ladder cJbes not, of itself, change their attitudes, habits 
or exp©«^ations. Nor, it must be recognized, does society's 
attitudes toward them undergo any significant change. For the 
xxxost part they are seen - and t^ey see- themselves as out- 
siders who cannot expect to follow traditional career advance- 
ment paths^ Qne of the major objectives of this program is to 
help students to break out of this ^ycle of seli-defeating expecta- 

^tions - their own and society's. w 

{» ^ 

This Section will describe some ways in which students can be 
encoTiraged to look at the world of work in which they are now^ 
involved and to think about how they are going to advance in it. 

Also, a variety of activities Xvill be sugge*sted fo;r self-ev^Lluation; 
for setting educational and career goals and planning to achieve 
them* 

Since all the "workshop" units are direct)ed toward the same 
objectives, this Section is organized differentiyifrom the others. 
First there is a general statenrient of learning objectives and* 
performance objectives. Next there follows ssiparate units 
which cite specific goals and deal primarily with suggested 
activities. 
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It is left to the coordinator to decide on the most. effective way 
to relate thes.e sessions. to those devoted to language arts. 
At least two career .workshops a month are suggested; this has 
proved a successfvil way of emphasizing the job-related nature 
of the program. Also,- to the extent that these workshops -help 
to buil(f self-confidence, the students will find that their learn- 
ing capacity increases in other areas. ' . ♦ ' 

The learning activities ii> this unit are designed to help the student 
develop a general perspective which Will viltimately assist her in 
deciding what direction her life shovild take. By exposing her. 
to new experiences and new ways of thinking about herself, these 
activities shoiild lead to an expanded awareness of h#r own ' 
potential. 

* NOTE: Thds|Section' should be considered experimerital. 

The ^ork conducted in the workshops and with 
this curriculiom has served as the basis of a 
systematic career development program of the 
new-NCNW Women's Center for Education find 
Career Advancement in New York. 
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OVERALL LEARNING OBJE^CTIVES 



To helpithe students to gain the information, the confidence and 
the ability to act realistically as they move ahead in their 
education and their job. 

To know* how the company one works for i^ structured and how to 
fit in most successfully: * * 

What are the career ladders?. 

How does one move up?. What are the qualifications ^ ^ 
for particular jobs? ' * • ^ 

How does one move into other than clerical areas? 
. What about ftraining programs', company tuition 

reimbursement plans? • , ' ' 

What is the procedure for-applying for promotions?^ 

What are the employee evaluation procedures!, in the , ' . 

company? 

To develop information about jobs one can move into with relatively 
little more training: 

r 

Where do these jobs lead? 
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• What do jobs require and what do they pay? 

What axe some of the working conditions in some of the 
various areas of employment? 

To learn about opportimities for higher and continuing education: 

■jyhat are-th^ costs ? 
■ What financial support is available? 
What are the requiremeQts for admission? 
What education is needed for particular kinds of jobs? 

To gain an understanding of some principles of interpersonal 
relationships with a variety of people at different^Vels and 
in different contexts: 

The nature of business relationships as distinct from social 

relationships; ^ ^ , - * 

How to have a successful job interview; * ^ ^ 

How to be supervised; ^ . ^ 
How to relate to peers On the job; 
How to help and supervise others, 

\ * 

To develop the ability to evaluate one's own knowledge and skill 
and the confidence to project it to others. 

OVERALL PERFORkANCE OBJECTIVES 

To be able to decide on career objectives and commit oneself 
to acquiring the education and skill needed'to achieve them. 

To take the steps necessary to find out company policy on 
promotions, training, evaliiation, tuition reimbursement, etc. . 

To take steps. >necessary within company policy in order to 
advance. 

I V 
To be able to deal with people according to their roles in the 
business wjorld - supervisors, peers, public, personnel inter- 
viewers. • 

To prepare and commit oneself to a written learning and career 
plan. 
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' b. developing self understandd>tg 

and perspec tive ■ ^ • 

s^^'^'goal 

To provide the opportunity, the tools, and the support people nsed 
to examine their lives^^-nd their experience in terms of futixre 
goals. 

LEARNING AC I'lVITIES 

1. Personal Interview, Early in the program, every student 
shotild have a personal interview with the coordinator. This 
will give the student an opportunity to talk about her objectives 
as she, sees them on entry into this prbgram, and the coordinator 
her., fir St chance to focus attention on longer range goals. It will 
show titfr^ coordinator where to provide help. It may suggest a 
connection to be made with a volunteer. It will also be tangible , 

,evidejice of concern for the student as^an individual. It- will 
begin to involve each student more fully in her own education,. 

2, Group Discussion, It is suggested that the general pattern, 
of the first few sessions consist of '/homework*' reading and writ- 
ing assignments followed group discussion, Th^ main goal: 
expanding alternatives. Women who enroll with only a general 
notion that they wani: to advance in their career g have not con- 
sidered all their options because they are not accustomed to 
thinking outside the_,context of their present worlds. Throughout 
this unit, discussion shotild be directed to raising self-esteem and 
thereby reducing the probability that the .women will undervalue 
themselves and their abilities. 

The discussion should be 'conducted by aj woman skilled in con- 
sciousness-raising or sensitivity techniques. Listening to what 
is on other womecJ^^'s minds helps ge^^fsite thinking in new areas of 
self-dev.elopmettit. By involving each student in the disc vis sion, the 
leader can stimulate the students to articulate (perhaps lox, the 
first time) how the fact that they are women may influence their 
career decisions. Sharing feelings and experiences with other 
women helps establish a^ore .thoughtfxil perspective,. 
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Group discussion should focus on: 1) how the reading assignment 
relates to the individiial student as a person, and 2) how each 
student feels about the positions put forth in the assigned article. 

The first group discussion might center around any current and 
interestiiig article about womeri*s roles - as wife, mother, career 
*person>-^inority woman. (Illustrative sample on stereotyping 
follows. ) Distri"bute material in advance and ask each participant 
to prepare a few brief paragraphs to bring to class. This requires 
people to. think through their opinions and creates a springboard 
for useful discussion. . . . ' - 

As the various discussion sessions proceed, there should be an 
increased emphasis on the participants as indisiiduals. An at- 
mosphere should be provided to encourage each student to con- 
sider and raise qu^ptions about every aspect of her life. Workshop 
sessions should enhance eacTi student's awareness of the factors 
she must weigh as she makes plans for the future. 

^However, before the student is ready to^s'St her own goals, she 
must become more familiar ^ith the process of identifying those 
areas of 'women's lives where goal-setting is possible, and of 
looking at them in both short and long range terms. She Should 
moVe then to ta^dng stock of her own lif§. Working from'c^ wider 
general perspective to k narrower, more personal one will give 
her a wider spectrum of possibilities from which to choose for 
herself. ^ 

3. Individual^ As'Signmenfcs. (Student materials follow. ) • 

a. Reading asfeigkment on 'Tlace and Sex Stereotype. Read 
and prepare a few brief paragraphs of personal reactions. ^ 

b. Writiilg assignment on Important Elements in a Woman's 
' This adtsignment will help the student develop long 

and short range perspectives in terms of women's lives 
in general. By asking her to generalize about all women, 
the assignment encourages her tp- reach outside the 
context of heaf own experience. 

c. Writing assJignmem on What Will You 3e Doing with Your 
Life ? This assignment requires the student to ask 
herself what .directions her life will take. It should 
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demonstrate the need for planning; and it shoxild indicate 
that- she can exercise some degre^of control over hs2^ 
future by beginning now to assumed responsibility for it 
and plan for what she wants. This exercise is particvilarly 
important for wbfneti?^^o^ are not accustomed* to thinking 
of themselves as able to have direct and active influence 

• on the things that happen in their lives, but who rather 

• ^react to whatever befalls them. It will encourage 

students %6 take the initiative in planning their lives 
rather than.remaining. passive. O 

A» Self"Ana3vsis Form . The student shovilc! set aside ^som^ 
time during wl^^ich she can be alone to ponsider the 
questions aske,d. The relationship of this form^'Eo her 
eventual caree'r plan should bp pointed out so the exercise 
does not appiear frivolous. Poiat out that the answers she 
gives might tell her something about the kind ot job she 
ehjoys most. For example:, a student who answers that 
one of the things she least enjoyed was being left in 
' charge of the office when her boss was on vacation should 
probably think about whether ^he wants to pursue a career 
that would involve a gr^at deal of individual* responsibility 
and supervision of other workers. 

By identifying what she has found satisfying and rewarding in 
her own life to date, she will be in a better position to make 
judgments about her plans for the future. Equally important, 
she will form the habit of articulating to herself how she feels 
about a given experience' an important aspect of improving 
self-awareness. 
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Race and Sex Stereotypes ' 

Of the numerous parallels between racism an^ sex* 
ism. three are most significant. Others exist, of course, 
but these three are continually used against minorities 
and women \\ith injuriou5 effect. 

, Race and sex^tereot\pe5 are the first and single 
most handicapping fafctors facing us today. Stereo- 
typical images in movies, in books, in the news and 
entertainment media, and finally, in our own minds, 
den> minoritie«> and women pride and the will to 
chansre. Tne use of tnese stereotypes — from the 
ancient imase of the shuffling, absenf mindejJ servant 
to the contemporary- rVm Cheryl, Fly Me"— have 
denied minority group? ancj women a positive self- 

*ima2e. Such imasre^ na\e steered them toward occupa- 
tions traditional iof their race and sex. and have 
limited their perception of possible goals and accom* 
plishments. 

These stereotymss exist historically in education. as 
well as in the media — and they have been reii^rced 
b\ a discriminjftor\ lesal system. The Nation's public 
schools re2ula/l\ purchase and use textbooks and other 
learning maberials which exclude bla(:ks from their 
parres and olace ,^lrI^ and women in stercot\ped roles. 

A 5ur\e/ b\ one feminist croup of 134 elementary 
school TChdrT^ in use across the countr\ found that 
bo^s Da rtra\ed outnumber cirls five to two. Adult 
males A ere portrayed in 147 different jobs, while 
femalfli^ were shown in only 26. The jobs in which 
f fem^s were portrd\ed required less intelligence, were 
onf^dimenslonal and nonad\en\urous. were rarelv out* 
side the home, and generallv did not involve decision* 
making. 

^ A black or'^Chicano student might wonder whether 
he*or she ever existed after reading the textbook world. 
-A jrirl surely might ask if she coulci be anvthins oth,er 
than a housewife, a secretary, or a nurse. 

200 Words A Minute , 

With the great influence of visual perception on the 
human mind, nothing could be more critical than in- 
cluding males and females of all races and nationali- 
ties in various roles on television. There was a time 
you could not find a single black person reporting the 
neWs, analyzing the actions of a world leader, or even 
needing ^ome mouthwash in the morning. Nor can tou 
still find many women whose fulfillment does not come 
from washing dishes with Super Brand X, typing 200 
words a minutfc, or changing diapers while hubby goes 
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to work; 



INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIAL 



The media's failure to include minorities and women 
ih a variety of roles not only projects a distorted pic- 
ture of the real world but also bolsters the viewer's 
negative race or sex-biased (Concepts. If you believe 
that all blacks are loud, triflirg, and lack intelligence, 
Amos and Andy would largely substantiate that nega- 
tive impression. Even if the program could be defended 
because of its humor, where were the prime time pro- 
grams with blacks cast in offsetting roles, such as 
Black Journal, Agronsky and Company (featuring 
Carl Row&n)-, Room 222, etc.? 

Strides are being made with regard to minorities 
but not with regard to women. All too many negative 
images of women still appear on television, particularlv 
in advertising. It is difficult to turn ^n the tube and 
not find voluptuous women selling something — clad 
either in some product or in next to nothing. After all, 
women equal sex and sex sells. 

Three-fifths of A "Man': 

A second parallel between sexism and racism is the 
extent to which the law and our svstem of justice have 
perpetuated the oppression of minorities and women. 
Our government of Uws. not men, began by describ- 
ing blacks and women as non-persons. The Consti- 
tutional Convention 'declared a* slave equal to only 
three-fifths of a man. Only white males were included 
for purposes of voting and taxes. 

Thus froKi the beginning our .Nation's lawmakers 
gave minorities and women second-class treatment. 
Except for the 19th amendment. Congress did not act 
until 1964 to safeguard the rights of minorities altd 
women. 

During congressional debates in 1869 on the loth 
amendment. Southern senators attempted to' defeat 
the amendment by inclu(3ing language whifh would 
have enfranchised H\omen — an unthinkable, laughing 
matter in the Reconstruction era. 'This tactic, which 
seeks to set minorities and women against each other, 
has been used several times since — most notablv in 
1963, during debate on Title VII of the 196^ Civil 
Rights Act. 

Xhe courts, like Congress, have played a mixed role 
in determining the legal status of women and blacks. 
From Drcd Scott until Broun v. Boari of ^ducation, 
black people suffered from adverse Supreme Cour?^ 
decisions. Similarly^ women have been plagued by ft 

/judiciary unwilling to act on the many inequities based 

*^n sTx« 
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Dflcerpted from '^Evervb'odv Makes iThe Revolutinn'', by 
William L. Blakey, Civil Rights Diges t. Spring 1974. 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. 
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In BradwM v. the State (1873), the Supreme Court 
held that women could be denied a license to practice 
law. The Court went to great lengths to explain the 
**role3** of women (translate, \\ife and dependent) and 
men, and how the practice of law was not a woman's 
mUsion. A recent decision, FroniUro v, Richardson^ 
may be for women what Broun was for blacks. The 
Supreme Court held that discrimination and separate 
treatment, or distinctions based on such artificial fac* 
tors as sex, are as "inherently suspect" as those based 
on race. • ^ 

The Equal .Rights Amendment 

The Equal Rights Amendment, which would do 
much to improve the legal status of women, seems to 
me to be bom of much the same spirit as was the 
14th amendment to the Constitution. The ERA would 
establish the fundamental legal principle with regard 
to sex that the 14th amendment established with regard 
to race — ^that the law must deal with the attributes of ^ 
an individual, not with classifications based on biology. ^ " 

' "Equality of rights under the law shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United ' 
States or by any State on account of sex. ' 

As Commissioner Frankie M. Freeman of the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights Kas noted, "The 14th 
amendment has been of crucial importance in achiev- 
ing whatever gains we, as black people, have made. 
While it has not eliminated racism, it has provided 
the legal basis for doing so. The Equal Rights Amend- 
ment will provide women a status as persons uhder 
the law/* 

The Clearest Example 

Although employment discrimination based on sex 
ar race is unlawful, it stilf occurs. The Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission received 33.948 
:omplaints during fiscal 1973. Of. these, 15.719 were 
com women, but not necessarily because of sex dis- 
crimination* 



Many victims of discrimination ate unaware of 
fr*hat they can do. Some accept discrimination for fear 
>f reprisal or because relief is expensive and time 
consuming. Employment discriminati6I^is perhaps the 
:learest example of the adverse effects of race and sex 
liscrimination. The "white male club" has prevented 
or years the economic advancement of minorities and 
%'omen into higher job classifications and decision* 
naking positions, and hence has kept them dependent 
ind out of the economic mainstream* 



Women have often been labeled "unqualified** or 
non-supervisory material for the same specious rea- 
sons that blacks were denied employment and promo- 
tions for 200 years. Affirmative action plans and the 
new enforcement powers granted to the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission promise much, how- 
ever, for the future. 

It is important to note here thaf black women sufier 
a kind of double jeopardy when they seek employment. 
Although, historically both black men and women 
suffered from racial prejudice when looking for a job. 
it may now be difficult for a black woman to deter- 
mine w hether she is being discriminated against for 
reasons of race or sex. If she has a B.A. degree in 
anthropology and is asked to type, she will no longe/ 
have to guess — white women suffer the same fate. 

Even if being both black and female is beginning 
to be a plus for black professional w*omen who get 
counted twice in affirmative action plans, the vast 
majority of black women are exploited in the lab(5r 
market. They are paid less for the same work that 
men do and are relegated to low-paying, dead-end 
jobs: They also constitute a surplus labor supply. In 
^ 1971, nearly half of all employed black women worked 
as household domestics or in service occupations not 
covered by the Federal minimum wa^e. 

Political Participation 

A third example of the parallels between sexism and- 
racism exists in the political arena. Congress first 
granted the rjght to X^ote to freed male slaves through 
me 15th amendment, and later to women through the 
19th . amendment. Yet few follow-up measures were 
enacted until passage of the 1965 Voting Rights^Act. 
Since then, more than 1,444 black> officials have been 
elected to public office in the 11 states of the old 
Confederacy. 

No similar legislative effort to encourage and ensure 
political participation by women seems forthcoming, 
perhaps because women do not sufier reprisals of the 
type experienced by blacks in the South. Still, women's 
paFiicipatiQf/ is limited by the lingering effects of 
pre-sutlrage ideas about a woman's "place." 

Recently women have begun to seize the challenge 
without legislative assistance. ^As Congresswoman 
Shirley fhisholm argued in her book, Unboughi and 
Unbossedy it is time for women to stop making coffee 
and cake for the party socials and to start makii^i^ 
some of the decisions. 

Congresswdman Chisholm*s election to the House 
of Representatives in 1968 presaged an era in which 
many women new to the national political arena (three 
of them black) would not only successfully seek elcc' 
tiori but would have a profound influence onVhe 
political and legislative process. 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT ELEMENTS IN 
A WOMAN^S LIFE ^ 



Assignment: Write a composition in response to this question: 

^WHAT DO YOU BELIEVE ARE THE MOST IMPORTANT 
ELEIylENTS IN A WOMAN'S LIFE AT THE AGES OF: 
25? 35? 45? 55? 65? _ 

^You should answer this question in relation to women in general; 
you might think about what is important to the wpmen you know 
who are those ages as a way to get started on your answers. 

Answer these questions in the terms that have the most meaning 
for you. You may write as little or as rpuch as you like; you may 
select whatever format you find easiest to handle, 

;*you may use the areas listed below in responding to the questions 
but you are not required to deal with any or all of them if that 
is not the way that you choose to respond toHhe questions. 



Husband or mate^ 
Children 

Family in general 
Health 

Sexual fulfillment 
Self-reliance 
' Independence (financial and otherwise) 
Level of education achieved 
Job status and prestige 
Job satisfaction ^ 
Salary and benefits 

Self-expression and self-development. 
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WHAT WILL YOU BE DOING WITH YOUR LIFE? 

Assignment: Write an answer to the following questiog^y * 

WHAT DO YOU THINK YOU WILL BE DOING AT THE AGE 
OF 30? at 'the age of 40? at the age of 50? at the age of 60 

You shovild try to fo'rm a picture of the. woman that you will be at 
these ages; your response should be a series of profiles of 
yourself at these various stages in your life* 

In answering the question, consider your current plans. If you 
hav^n^t made any plans yet, try to figure out what you will be ' ' 
doing if your life continues as it is now. You should concentrate 
c3n what expectations are realistic given your job history and your 
educational background. 

If you aren't satisfied with the direction your life will probably 
takei then you might think about what you can do to change that 
dilrection for the better», You may also want to set goals *for 
yourself and discuss the ways in which you can better insure . 
achievement of them. 

Th^ following areas arc some that you might want to, consider 
when you write your profile for the ages suggested* 

Family: marital status, children, responsibilities 

Job: career position, salary, benefits 

Personal development: achievement of goals, independence, 

confidence , self-fulfillment. 

Education and Training: college j vocationalM:raininjg, 

on the job training 
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SELF KNAIjYSIS FORM 



U Think carefiJly about all of the things you have done in your 
Jdfe* List the five things you enjoyed mpst. Next to each one, 
, explain why these things gave you pleasure. Do not limit 
yourself to work activities." 



ACTION 



REASON 



A. * ■ ■ - 




4 

/ • 








B. "■ 


■ ■ 4 






1 





\ 



c. 





4% 

2. Think carefully about all of the things you have done in your 
life. List the five things you enjoyed least. Next to each, 
explain why you did not enjoy these activities. J^o not limit 
yourself to work activities. 



ACTION * REASON 



A. 




r . 






— ? 

B. 






Y 





c. 



D. 
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3. Think carefully about ctU of the things you have^ achieved in 
yo\ir life. List the five achievements of which you are most 
proud^ Next to each achievement, explain Svhy you are most 
proud of these achievements^ 



ACHIEVEMENT REASON 



A 

s 

) 




B. ; 

1 


« 




\ 

• t 


1 

1 

1 

— ^ 




E. ■ 





Li 

= 111 



4, Think carefxilly about all of the ac1:ivities you 'have participated 
in during your life. List the five situations in' which you have 
felt most confused, frustrate^ or otherwise dissatisfied with . 
the resTolts of your efforts. Next to each , situation,* explain 
what made you feel as you* did, . ^ 



ACTIVITY ^ ' REASON 







B. 
/ 


4 


c. . ^ 




* 




E, 


* % 
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C, E VA^^UATING YOUR POTENTIAL FOR 

" ' . ' CAREER ADVANCEMENT i'^ 

: • ■> 1 

GOAL • ■ *^ 

The activities in this uiiit ai^- designed to help the* student a!*sse.ss 
her opportxinities for career advancement 'Cvith her present em^ 
ployer as well as to explore other career, options, - ' ^ V/^' ' 

LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

1, Learn About the Company You Work For . Workshb^s on this 
topic have two initial purposes: to demonstrate to a* student . 
how well she understands the^ workings of her dompany; and 
to show her where and how she can improve on that under-* 
standing, - - ' : . 

a. First have the students, respond tathe quastionnaiare. 
What Do You -Know About Yoar Company? It cover s 
important and general information $,vei:y epaployee " " ' 
should know, hxit is often unlikely to have at her 
fingertips. Discuss as a group the'varipus gaps of 
, iiiformation. Encourage stv^dents to take the 
* questions they ca^inot answer in to their- offices for ^ 

ftirther research: through collecting and 'Vxaminitig • 
company materials; questioning coUjeagues^ su^r- 
visors, personnel officials, 7 ' 

■ ■' ' ■ " " / '■ ' 

Gathering the data tO' complete this form will help 
the student develop questioning skills,/ and 'to 
acquire and organize, the information she needs as^ 
she goes on to develop her ,o'oti career aH<i education 
plan. Questions are structured to help her distinguish 
the' sepg-rate considerations that go into ^n evaluation, 
of her career potential, , Orgai^zing the answers will 
give her a framework for poking the ^ame basic 
^quest^ons in other contexts, ^^uch as careers in ~ 
different departments, compariies or fields. 
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Next, assign as homework the gathering of major-^ 
informational company publicatio ns. Each student 
will be expected to bring in such material as annual 
reports, employee handbooks, newsletfqrs, benefits 
material and, if possible, job descriptions and 
personnel forms and tests. 

Assuming that the student knows little concerning her 
employer's total operation, the .group leader shoxild 
discuss the kinds of information to be found in 
-different kinds of company publications, with parti- 
cular emphasis on how such knowledge m.ay benefit 
the student. Indirectly, this will help also to develop . 
effective reading^ habits as students learn to winnow 
out material relevant to their own lives, ^ 

For'example, annual reports are usefxil in helping an * 
erAployee be9ome involved more broadly with the world 
in' which she works. Employee handbooks deal with 
matters that can mak^ one's working life either pleasant 
or a problem. Benefits' material, while often complex 
and detailed, is often worth studying in detail, to find 
the answer to the quest^ion, '*How much do these benefits 
•benefit me?" Women should be encouraged to take 
.advantage of what is available to them; to deal with the 
paperwo-rk involved and overcome the mind set of, 
"It'^^too much of a hassle, 7 The students- should be- 
come ac^quainted with* formal job description^^ reviewing 
the data* thSy\ contain; this will help them evaluate tti'e 
inf or matiaer^hey, receive about their own jobs, present 
.and future. Ideally, students should fin^illy have an f 
opportunity to. look over the variety of forms people are 
ask^d to fill- oufefor employment, promotion, tuition 
reimbu'^sement, medical expense claims, etc, with 
some briefing on how thoughti^ filling -out of such forms 
can work to one's 'advantage, 

•« * *' 

Writing and Researc h Assignment: Throagh conversations 
with colleagues and more iormal interviews with super- 
visors and personnel staff, students should gather the 
facts about pxisting career ladders and promotional 
systemis in |he companies where they are employed. 
In order to prepare the ground for each student to' 
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approach her supervisor in an impersonal, -non 
threatening way, it is important to prepare a written 
assignment for each student, explaining that this is 
a class assignments (A sample assignment follows 
which should serve as a model.)". 

Research Assignment; Career Field Research . This 
assignment may be particvilarly usefvil to the' student who 
is not sure of her short or long term career goals. The 
student should investigate twp careers that seem interest- 
ing to her. One career could be within her company but 
in a different department or in 'a different career line; the 
other could be in a different company and dji a different 
career field. Her written report shoiild include a job 
description, salary range, qualifications required, and the 
extent of th'e career advancement possible in that line. By ' 
compiling, organizing and evaluating this material, ,the 
student not only learns something informative about a 7 
different career possibility; she also begins to develop 
the important habit of or,ganizing and using information 
in a way that will be useful to her. Ideally, the student 
should meet with anjjEalk directly to people in the areas 
she is investigating, but she can supplement tbfe .information 
gathered in that manner with information from tiie 
Occupational Outlook Handbook or the Encyclopedia of 
Careers and Vocational Guidance. 

A Career Preference , Inventory 

Note: This activity is based on The Self"* Directed 

Search , by John L. Holland, Ph.D., available 
from Consulting Psychologists Press, 577 Colle] 
Avenue, Palo Alto, California 94306. $25 for 
25 cppies includes a compaMon booklet. The 
Job Findeiy. 

^ • 

Ths purpose of this exercise is to stimulate the student's 
thinking about the career line that she has chosen. It should, 
be emphasized that it is not a test and though the results are 
not conclusive or absolute, they may serve to point out to 
her areas of personal interest which 'she may not have con« 
sidered in^ choosing a particular field of employment. It is 
also very likely that she did not, in fact, '^choose" a career, 
but simply accepted the job that was offered to her and never 
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looked T^eyond it» The preference inventory should expand 
the student's horizons; the results should not be used to 
limit the studejit's choice of career alternatives, 

4. Se If "> Evaluation Written Assignment : The student' sfiould 

write a composition evaluating what ^he has to offer a 

potential employer. She shovild consider her skills, 

personality, commitments to family, job experience, life 

experience, etc, in making this assessment, 

• * 

Then she should determine what reqviirements are important 
to her in a job and in a career. For example, she §hoiild 
decide whether she is happier working as one of many^ 
'anonymous^ "cogs in a wheel'lpr whether she woiild prefer 
to have a job/career where her performance has high 
visibility and where she along is responsible for a particular 
aspect of the work. She mijght prefer to work In a small » 
-o-5fice--as-opposed-to-a^^aT-ge^ one; she ma^ feel that status 
or prestige is more, important to her than salary and fringe 
benefits, ^ *% 

All these considerations will help a student to**'focus practically 
on "What do I have that an employer might want?" and "What 
do I want from an employer?" • . 

5, Group Activities; Speakers and Panels 

a. Speakers should be invited to give the students information 
about as many different caxeer possibilities as are feasible 
for the particiilar group. Suggested topics: 

» • o 

Traditional clerical careers for women 
Non- traditional jo^s for women ' 
Npn-clerical careers * - 

The information should include the skills, education, training 
and exjperience req\iired, 

, Speakers from per sonnel departments should discuss with 
the students the range of educational and personality qualifi*^ 
cations, as well as specific skill reqtiiremen'ts, that enhance 
a person's chances for career advan.cement. 
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7. A general diacussion involving students from different 

companies might conclude these activities. The individijal 
activities in this vmit pr"ovide a wealth of topics and materials 
from which discussion can be .generated* The students shovild 
compaare the different companies' attitudes toward workers 
in general and the career advancement of minority women in^ 
particular. The students shovild be encouraged to share 
relevant experiences; these group discussions shovild 
provide a general -framework from which the students can 
move to evaluate their- own companies and situations. 



/ 
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WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT YOUR COMPANY? 



NAME (Optional) Company 

1. WHAT KIND OF ORIENTATION THE COMPANY DID YOU 
GET WHEN-YOU'WERE HIRED.? (What kind of information were 
you given: verbal, written material, group lecture ? ) 



A. How do you find out about your company fringe benefits? 



'B. How do you find out about your company rules a'nd regula- 
,tions? ' * ' 



2. WHAT IS YOUR JOB? 



A, What kind of tests did you have to take? 
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B, Did your job require training other than typing or office 
machines? (E'or example, '*How to, be a good supervisor?" 
"How to work well with others ?" "How to give someone an 
evaluation?") Please explain your answer. 



C, What factors does your supervisor consider when she makes 
your regular job evaluations? 



* 3. DOES YOUR COMPANY OFFER CAREER COUNSELING AND 

JOB DEVELOPMENT GUIDANCE? ^Yes ^No. 

Please explain, 

^ 



^ 

4. HOW DO YOU FIND OUT ABOJ T JOBS THAT.A|1'E AVAILABLE 
IN YOUR COMPANY? 

» 

«0 
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WHAT DID YOU HAVE TO DO TO GET YOUR LAST 
PROMOTION? 



HAVE YOU DEqiDED THE NEXT JOB YOU WANT TO BE 
PROMOTED TO? Yes No * - 



A. What is it? 



B. How di^ you decide ? 



WHAT WOULD YOU NEED TO DO TO GET PROMOTED TO 
THAT JOB? 



A'. What skills do you need? 



B. What tests do you have to take? 
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.8. DOES YOUR.COMPANY HAVE ANY SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS 
WITH A COLLEGE FOR TRAINING AND EDUCATION OF ITS 
employees'? Yes No 




PLEASE EXPLAIN: How does one qualify, who pays; what 
is the course about; with which college; etc., ? 



9t. WHICH OF YOUR COMPANY PUBLICATIONS DO YOU FIND 
MOST USflFUL? 



Why \ ■ 



10. BEFORE YOU ^AME TO THIS CLASS DID YOU THINK OF 
YOUR JOB EXPERIENCE TO DATE As A "CAREER"? 



/ 



/ 
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SAMPLE ASSIGNMENT 
At March 21 Workshop • 




W^ite a brief statement of your plans for the future-^ 
(5 years, 10 years) and why you are at this school. / 



Talk to supervisors and/or the company per soijnel 
department to find out what, c^jj^^ft^adder s are ppen / 
to you: in your present depar'w^nt, and elsewhere , - , ' 
in your comp^any. Find out.Whiat the reqmretfi^ents • "C. 

are and the amount" of time involved in acrvancing.from '/ ^ \ ^ /: 
yo^or level to the next ones abovq. \ * .-^ ^. 

' . r , ; 

Explain to .the administrators you speak with %it ; . * v''' \. 

this is a class assignment from NQ^JW's Center for ^* 

Career Advancement. - , i f. ' /• ;. 



This assignment is due by Wednesday; 'April 
It will be used as an esseiitlal part of the n^^ct' ■ ' 
workshop session. ■ - 
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CAREER FIELD RESEARCH 



Career Fie I 
Job/Positio: 




Cc^mpair^t^ 

r ■ 

Jab Description ; specific duties and responsibilities, 

personal comiVxitments. such cts iravel and* 
overtinae, daily activities. 



J 



Qualifications : education or training, job experience, 

skills, abilities. 
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SaJary Range ; 



Career Advancement Ibssibilities: job steps within the career 

ladder, possible lateral 
'j moves, where the position. 

I could lead, how ^it"develops~ 
one for future advancement. 
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D. AP PLYIN G FOR A NEW JOB OR PROMOTION ^ 

- ' ■■ i ' .1.1 I 

4 

goAl 

This unit is designed to give tlie student the practical experience 
of filling in a job Application and preparing a resume, Role- 
playing job interviews and on-the-job interpersonal situations 
will help her to practice behavior in sometimes difficxilt 
situations. ^ 

•LEARNING ACTIVITIES - 

Individual Activities 

U Job Application. Completing a sample job application form 
will give the student a chance to sum up her employment and 
education experience. Accuracy and truthfulness are essential. 
Neatness and thoroughness in completing the applicaticn tell an 
employer whether the student cares about the impression her 
\^qrk creates. If there are gaps in a student's employment 
experience, they .shoul^ be explained. Practice in filling in such 
forms will make it e^^Mer when the time comes to fill in an 
application for an actuaJ. job. It will also give the student the 
opportunity to check details of which she may not be sure. 

2, Preparation of a Job Res\ime , . The preparation of a resume 
is a good way for thg student to analyze her background and 
experience. The resume will also serve as an introduction to 
an employer. She may^want to use it as a means for getting 
a job iijiterview, in which case it should be accompanied by a 
covering letter; or sTie tnay attach it to a job applicatigji as a # 
means for bringing tp afi employer's attention information — 
in addition to that requested on the application. She should 
remember that it will be most effective it if is attractive -looking, 
well organized and economically worded. (Sample follows, ) 
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In prep9,ring a resvime, the student should; 

limit the length to one page if possible ^ 
use^white bond paper, standard size 
make s^e it is neatly organized and typed, ^with 
no errors 

have copies reproduced by photocopy or mimeograph 
list special skills, languages, and achieveih^dts. 

The student should not : 

send carbon copies or poorly duplicated copies 
state her job objective unless she is absolutely 
sure p£ v/hat she wants 
• include her photograph 

list personal information, such as, marital status, 
height, weight, age, sex, or health (unless such 
infdrrtiatiori relates to qualification for a particular 
job) 



Group Activities 

1. *Job Interviews ^ 

The best preparation for an 'actual interview is a practice session 
with a person who iy experienced in interviewing prospective 
employees. It should be possible to enlist the volunteer assi-tau^c 
of a personnel interviewer from a local company who would con- 
duct interviews with individual students, in role play ^situations. 
This will give a student the opportunity to rehearse her per- 
formance under the observation of an expert who is able to offer 
constructive criticism and provide information about the qualities 
personnel people look for in prospective employees. 

2, Role Playing 

Role -playing gives the stude.nts the opportunity to ''learn by doing. " 
It gives them the chance to test themselves in certain situcitions 
without; the consequences inherent in a real life situation. If the 
student finds that she is saying something she would be better off 
not saying she can go back and approach the situation in a 
different way. This gives her the opportunity to strengthen her 
own self-confiden2e and sense of security in dealing with new 
people and une^^cted situations. 

. • .120 
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other \p^,ople behave the way they do, how they react and what 
their feelings are. This shoxild aid her considerably in her 
contacts and confrontations* The better she understands the 
other person, the tnore successfxil she is likely to be in her 
dealings with that person, " 



These purposes of role play shovild be explained anu uiscufised 
by the group before the actual role play. Situations can be 
replayed over and over, giVing as many people as possible a chance 
to participate in the role play and to make comments on the role- 
pllaying.of others. ^(Thf-ee suggested situations follow. ) 
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Janet Taylor 
195 Bedford Street- 
New York, New York 1.0014 



EMPLOYMENT 



1973 - Present Clerk Typist 
Chemical Bank 



440 Columbus Avenue 
New York, New^ York 

Brepare checks, bank statements,^ overdraft ' ^ 
notices. 

1970 - 1972 \ Filfe clerk, general office work • 
^ Standard Electric Company 
1100 Broad Street 
New York, New York 

Typed forms and correspondence; did general 
filing; kept address list up to date; filed 
' microfilm cards 

1969<i^70 Billing clerk. 

Aetna Life & Casualty — 
151 William Street < ^ 

New York, New York ^ | 

Kept files on diary; wrote up cancellation notite 
made up the bills and sent them to the assureds. 

' ^ EDUCATION 



Jame« Madison High School 
Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Academic Diploma - J,xm6 1965 

Lefferts Jr. High School 

Empire Boulevard, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Diploma « Juxie 1965 

. . SPECIAL SKILLS 

Typing: .45 wpm - / 

Adding Machine, Dictaphone, Flexowriter, 
Re cor dak Machine 

- J 28 
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Role Play Situations 



a. Meeting between personnel interviewer , Mr* Brown, and 
job applicant, Ms. Smith* The applicant is interested in 
a secretarial job with this large company. The company 
has an opening for a secre^tarial position with an executive. 
The interviewer wants to know something about her skills 
and job experience and how much responsibility the applicant 
is willing lu handle. 

b. Meeting between clerk and personnel manager. The clerk, 
Ms. Joan Jones, 'has been denie'd a promotion because her 
supervisor Ms. Clark reported to personnel that she had been 

ab s ent on a h a ve rag^^-of-iau r d ays a m onth a nd l a t e on -an 

avera'ge of five days a month. Ms. Jones is prepared to 
Kiefend herself and give reasons why she should still get the 
promotion. 

c. Meeting between a clerk«*typi5t and her supervisor . This is 
a fairly large company. The particular imit in which tKe two 
people work in responsible for typing up and mailing in- 
voices. Business has fallen off somewhat and the imit has 
been cut back from 10 to 8 employees* The supervisor, 
Mrs. Elsie Lambert:, has been bearing down jpretty hard on 
the people in her unit. The clerk-typist, Mrs. Kate Morton, 
has not been performing up to her previous standards. The 
supervisor has called the worker in for a conference. 
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INVESTIGATING EDUCATIONAL ALTERNATIVES 



GOAL , 

As the student thinks about job advancement and the qualifications 
that different jobs require, it becomes necessary for her to find 
out what is available in the way of training and education and how 
to analyze and evaluate the different programs in relation to 

he-r~<>wi-pe-r~sonal--and.-Ga.r^ei^oats^ , 

Before the students can begin to make informed choices about 
the kind of education or training they will need, they have to 
know more about the alternatives that are open to them. 

In most large communities there are continuing education courses 
- both academic and vocational - offered by the public school 
system. Proprietary schools offer vocational training as do 
rsome community colleges. Advanced education is availa*ble 
through both two-year and four -year colleges both to matriculating 
students and in adult education courses. 

While professional educational guidance is essential, it is also 
important for the student to investigate the alternatives herself, 
for the final decision and the commitment are hers, 

« 

LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

Individual Activities 
1. Interview 

Working with the coordinator (counselor,), the student will want 
to take a fresh look at her educational attainments to date and 
where she would like to. go; the skills she has and what she^would 
like to acquire next. Realistic^ step by step programming is 
essential if the plans that the student makes are 'to be followed. 
Among the questions to be considered are: 
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Does the; student need remedial work? Is she rejecting 
the idea of college without giving it real considerat ion 

1 J Ij. T ^r ii 11^ j. 



because she doesn't think of herself as "college material?" 

The counselor and the student shoxild make a tentative selection 
of possible schools and programs of interest which the student 
will investigate further. 

2, Research Assignment 

The student shoxild go to, the colleges or training programs selected 
and get written materials; bxilletins, catalogues, applications, 
financial aid forms, etc. She shoxild talk to admissions officers, 
^craiTS'^lers and student^ to get ^ mori^xomprehensive picture ot 



what the school offers. The purpose to get the student in- 
volved in the process of 'finding out andi evaluating information. 
The experience will be just as effect!^ if she discovei's that a 
given school is not at all what she wants or needs, because the 
process of elimination will further hslp to define what she wants 
when she goes on to evaluate the next institution. 

The attitude of the student in seeking information will influence 
to some extent the quality of the information she receives; it 
is most important that she think of herself as a purchaser of the 
services that an institution is offering and not as someone who 
shoxild accept whatever the school is pushing. The student 
shoxild persist until she gets answers to her questions. She 
shoxild try to talk to students to get their views on what they are 

.gaining from the. school they attend. ^ • 

' 'it- 

Being prepared to pay for education is as important as selecting 
the proper courses. As part of the research assignment, the 
student shoxild prepare an educational budget, indicating the cost 
of education and the sources of payment. If she is planning to 
take advantage of company tuition reimbursement plans, then 
she must be clear about where she will get the money to advance. 
Loans and scholarships shotild also be investigated. 
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G roup Activities 



1. Speakers and Resource People 

Representatives -should be invited from different institutions of 
higher learning to give the students a, comprehensive general 
picture of the spectrum of educational possibilities available. 
These should include, for example, representatives from private 
colleges, four-year city and state .colleges, two-year coinmuiiity 
colleges; public school adult education; vocational schools and 
people wMo can discuss. the special programs designed to meet 
ftxe needs of adults. The group discussions will enabl^e all 
students to get answers to questions t hat might not have occurred 
to an individual. student. The session will also give them the 
opportunity to make contacts with school representatives with 
whom they may want to have more detailed discussions. 

2. 'G roup Discussion ^ 

Students should be given the opportunity to meet together to ex- 
change information and to clarify with the educational] counselor 
any questions they may have. 
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F.. S ETTING CAREER AND EDUCATION GOALS 
AND DEVELOPING A PLAN FOR ACHIEVING 
THEM 

' GOAL 

The purpose of this unit is to help the student complete a 
personal developmen*: plan for achieving her career objectives. 
At this point she will need to review and compile all the informa- 
tion she has gathered throughout the course. She shoxild assess 
her situation and set realistic goals. Keeping her long-terna " 
career objective in view, she should plot a series of short-range 
steps to it, Shs should understand that this' process will be a 
continuing one requiring periodic re -evaluation of adjustments, 
I 

LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

Individual Activities 

1, CorSpleting this Personal Career and Education Development. 
Plan form will require that the student consider all the material 
and infer mat io a that she has acquired throughout this course. 
Since this career and guidance component has been stifuctured 
in a cumulative series of learning experiences, the student will 
already have made many decisions. She will now have to set 
down her career objectives to show a pJanned series of steps 
toward achieving her goals. This assignmen" is lengthy and will 
require careful consideration and perhaps re-evaluation of 
tentative goals, 

2^ Personal Interview - 

While the student is in the process of completing the personal 
career and education development plan, she may want^to consult 
with a counselor. This should be encoiiraged, because the 
more a student questions and debates her choices, the better she 
w ill be able to articulate what she wants. The counselojf should 
constantly emphasize that the student isn't being asked to make ' 




**working plctn" that will enable her to achieve the career advance 
-j^aent she desires* Thus she^holaldn't -Goncenti^ate on filling in - 
the blanks, but on what she really wants and how to get there ; - 
because that is the only context in which the plan will be meaning 
ful and worthwhile. 
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PERSONAL CAREER AND EDUCATION 
DEVELOPMENT PLAN , 



1, Based upon the analysis of my;^bilities and goals,' I would 

like the following .to be my next two positions; and 



2, In order Ifo- successfully compete for this next position Vhat 
education or training and skills do I rieed to develop? 
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3* What added or new job experiences do I need? 



4c What is there in my current job, or what can be added to my 
current job, to help me get the experience and development 
I need? ' • - 



4^ 

" , f 
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5. Are my go^s and values compatible with the policies and 
opportunitife s present company? Shovild and. wovild 

I be willing to change ? 



-r 



6. How can I acquire the necessary training I need? 



a. Company baserd programs 



^"^^Ij^/t- Formal educati^ R, ^( ) ^ - ^ 

' {high school^ college, nrograms, vj^ationalj school 
specialized courses) ^ . ^ / 



SdUE Development 

Special Magazines 
Ne w spape r s 



/ 



Cl^bs , or ganizations 
Books " a . 



1. The following is my personal development plan for the next 
two years, ^ . - " ' * 

Activity ' ' , Target Date 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e, 
f. 



J 
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8. .J^ngrRan^ Goal: I feel the highest position I could ever fill 
would be at the level of: ' 



How do you plan to get there ? What interim jabs are needed? 
How long will it take''? What feedback can you obtain along 
the way in order to determine if your plan is workin^J?^ 



-i - 

L 
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SECTION. IV 
TASK- BASED LEARNING MATERIALS 

INTRODUCTION - 

ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIALS FOR 13, SEQUENCED TASKS 

Read informational materials • 

Copying and comparing 

f 

Reception 5, . . . 

Answering telep^ne calls 

V 

^Filing 

Filling out forms 

Writing telephone messages , 

Research. . . . 

"initiate simple memos 

c 

Copy handwritten^drafts % 

Use dictionary ........ 

Proofread typed manuscript 

Transcribe frorp oral dictation , 
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rv. TASK-BASED LEARNING MATERIALS 

A. INTRODUCTION 

This section is intended to demonstrate the way in which the tasks 
that people perform on their jobs can be used^as^ the basis for learn- 
ing and practice in language arts and career development. 

For purposes of illustration, we have selected and seque;iced. in* 
order ^f complexity, a series of 13 clerical tasks. A cover pagje >• 
or pages describes each task, lists some principal skills and 
knowledge needed, and outlines a variety of learning activities. 
The appropriate teacher, tutor and ^student materials follow. ^ - 

This section is in no way intended to stand on its own. It must be 
used hand in hand with other portions of this curriculum. Primarily 
a resource for Section II, Areas of Kno^^ledge, the following task 
pages and accompanying rriaterials will also suggest many obvious 
tie-ins to the ideas presented in the unit on Assessment (Section I-C) 
and to Section III. Career and Education Guidance. How all these/ 
elements can be integrated for a particular group of students is 
finally the choice of the prpgram coordinator. I 

In essence, it is hoped that the illustrative units presented here will 
stimulate coordinators of similar programs to devise their own in- 
structional material for the particular group and problems with which 
they are dealing. A re -examination of the Task and Skill Charts 
which introduce the curriculum is recommended as the most useful 
starting-point for designing individualizecf lesson plans. 



Wherever feasible, the materials, suggested here should be aug- 
mented with actual working materials students use: copies of letters 
or niemos the students produce from dictation at work or in typing 
or shorthaiid Courses they are concurrently faking. . papers they 
submit to their language arts instructor. Wh^n this course is offered 
in conjunction with typing or shorthand instruction, work in spelling, 
vocabulary, punctuation, sentence formation, paragraphing and proof- 
reading should be designed around the actual materials provided in 
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the typing or shorthand texts and workbooks/ 



The materials we have selected or developed on our own reflect 
a number of convictions we have gained from some five years of 
experience in language arts /career^ development programs with 
clerical workers. ' i 



1. Adults cannot be tested, or taught, at "grade l.e^ls. " 
An employe^woman who tests low on basic/skills can 
and does perform complex tasks, both in Her working 
and nonworking life. The .more adult and challenging 
the materials offered to her, the more likely she- i s to 
be stimulated to a new and more successful experience 
as a learner. ^ 

2. For adul-ts who have been working a full day, it is 
important to offer after-work learning activities that 
are both varied and active, involving participation by 
students both as individuals and as an interacting groap. 
It is also essential for istudents at all times to under- 
stand clearly the connection between wfiat they are learn- 

.ing and the practical goal of advancing job competencies. 

3. In a career-oriented program, it is particularly valuable 
to consistently tie work in such standard school sulpjects 
as vocabulary, spelling, *grarnmar,^ punctuation^ pro- 
nunciation and usages to realistic, problems 6f competent 
job »p^formance. 

4. In any program aimed at impjfoving adult Is^iguage arts 
skills, some materials should be included which stimulate 
students to enjoy words, tp find or share new reading, 
listening and speaking satisfaction. Thus we suggest 
basing some learning activities on such non-work-oriented 
materials as word puzzles, sentence games, short stories 
limericks, essays, "quality current journalism, poetry. ♦ 

5. Group discussions and role-playing are essential parts of 
♦this approach. Many students are initially ill at ease with 
any but the traditional teaching approach: they are used 

I to being talked, at, given rules to memorize, and expect 
a ^'teacher" to pour knowle'dge in. This program, howe^^er 
^4 - > 
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should infroduce the student to learning as an active 
process. 

Roleplaying is particularly useful as a teaching technique 
' " in a competency-based prograin:\ first, to engage the 

student's inter<es4 and concentrated attention; second, to 
provide ample opportunities throughout the program to 
learn by doing; thir^. to develop within tfie student 
greater self-confidence and ability to relate to others. 

A brief how-to- ^uide on role-playing teclyiiques follows. 

RO LE PITYING 

What Is It? 

« 

A tool for learning in which people act out problem situations 
and then analyze the enactment. These enactrrienl's help the 
players and the audience dook at the interactions of people in 
some speAfic fble, such as supervisor, customer, teacher, 
co-worker ' interviewer, etc. 

Why Use It?, 

A. It is active. 

5. It can help^ the group see things about human ^behavior 
(their own knd others' feelings). 

C. It gjves everyone a common experience. 

We see it, hear it, and, if ye are one of the actors,' - 
live i t. ' 

D. It can help us gain new skills for^ dealing with problems. 

E. It gives us a chance to experiment with our behavior - 

' make mistakes, try new^sktiis, etc, 

■ — ^ — — — ■ — =— — — — ^ — ■ 

Steps in Role Playing 

A. Define the problem. What are we trying to understand? 

B. Set up a jsituation showing the problem/ 

.Keep away from personalities. ^ • 

C. Cast the characters. Either select them or use • , 
volunteers. 'Keep off toesi 

D. Warm up the actors and observers. Be sure actors 
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and audience know, the proWem, and what to watch for. 

E. Act it out. 

F. Cut the action when it reaches an impasse and/or there 
is enough material so the audience can analyze it. ' 

"G TJis'cu ss"^ na"a n a 1 y z'eTHe^'si t ua ti o iTju s t'acte'd"; Rela fe ^ 
it back to^griginal problem. Keep it to what happened 
on stage. * ' 
H. Pin do^^n what was learned. 



\ i 
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Targlcr ^R^'ardnYrfOTT^ matCTtsctsr 

^ Basic skill needed for such 

common entry level tasks as: 
routing mail, filing, using 
. ^ directories, filling out forms, 

understanding company pro-' 
cedures and benefits. * 

Suggested skills and knowledge emphases: 

Scan for the main idea, supporting detail, facts sought 

for special interest 
Handle a basic vocabulary of business and general 

interest 

Comprehend office and career-related materials 
Summarize 

Judge the general significance of written material 
Pinpoint personal relevance of material 

Suggested exercises and assignments: ' 

L ' Brief session on reading and vocabulary 
* (See Section EE for approach) ' 

2. Vocabulary Notebook 

Introduce this semester-long ^'assignment" 
Have students do sample notebook page, based 
— ^ an-^-Women-A-re^on^the-Mo ve, a n-exee-rpt-f-rom 

a buisiness publication (attached) 
Encourage discussion of this i-ound-up review 

of women's prospects in employment 

Homewcrk: Add new pages to vocabulary notebook, 
from program reading assignments, 
\ from office conversations and work. 
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Comprehensive Beginning Sessions, combining 

work on reading, grammar and usage, and composition.- 



(Attached: Instructor's Guide, two sample reading 
passages) 

• Reading, Writing and Speaking Study Unit on the 

feature article, ."Break Up the Family" - intermediate 
level, (Excerpt and Instructor's Guide attached, ) 
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"WOMEN ARE ON THE MOVE" 



One of the most significant developments in America today is the movement for equality in 
women's rights and the elimination of sex discrimination in all walks of life. This movement 
is not a fad or an aberration, but a major social force, with great and growing impact on 
business and other social, political and economic institutions. As such it must be taken 
seriously by business managers: its future potential must be foreseen, and constructive 
responses must be designed to meet legitimate demands. To understand the true significance 
of the movement we must look beyond the extremism and flamboyant demonstrations to 
the basic forces that provide its dynamism. 

Having gained momentum in World War II, the women's rights movement has developed 
rapidly in recent years as social forces created a climate that became steadily more 
propitious. Among these supporting forces were increasing levels of education, the changing 
work-mix of the economy, with growing emphasis on professional, managerial, clerical and 
services functions; "a decline in the birth rate, labor saving devices in the home; the 
idea-dissemination force of mass media, and the precedent-setting impact 'of the minority 
ri^ts movement. ' ^ 

Women's rights are starting to receive strong political support, and the Federal 
government is moving swiftly to enforce laws against sex discrimination, to insist on the ^ 
development of "affirmative action" plans and to prosecute offenders. In addition, an 
increasing number of individual and class-action suits alleging discrimination in pay and/or 
employment opportunities is being filed, and the courts have been handing down verdicts 
generally favorable to a broadening of the scope of this movqjfient. ^ 

Over the next ten years we can anticipate the beginnings of a redefinition of sexiroles in 
American society and — o^ greater immediate impact — major changes in the employment 
field, On the broad societal level, there js likely to be a marked trend toward a greater 
sharing of responsibilities for the home and family, a trend which seeks to free both women 
and men from stereotyped roles. On the political front, there will be a renewed 
self-conscious activism by women, seeking to increase the representation and influence of 
women in political institutions. , 

In education there will be changes in curriculum and counselling, to prepare girls and 
boys to engage in whatever careers will best utilize their individual talents. On the legislative 
and legal fronts there will be moves toward abortion law repeal or amendment; attempts to 
liberalize Ijiws governing women^s legal, marital and employment rights; and the invalidation 
of virtyart^ all labor laws ''protective" of women. 

It ^1 be in the field of employment, however, that the greatest changes will likely occur. 
Women ilready account for 38 percent of the civilian labor force (31 million wpmen w^re 
workin/in 1970), compared with, only 28 percent in 1947. More.and more, working women 
are, J^ically, married, better .educatied and more mature. They are, however, over- 
reM^ented in lower-paid, lower-skilled occupations, and correspondingly under-represented 
iivmanagerial, professional and technical ranks} 

' In the next decade women will account for 42 percent of the labor force increase, and by 
1980 some 37 million are likely to be employed. There will be an opening up of more jobs 
and training programs for women, leading to a better balance of women and men 
throughout all job and skill levels. Simultaneously, pressures will increase for a review and 
reclassification of jobs to ensure equ^ pay for equal work, anfi for the opening of more day 
care/child development centers as a means of enabling mothers to take full- or part-time 
jobs. 
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sample pa^e 



VOCABULARY NOTEBOOK 




.60 



VOCABULARY NOTEBOOK 
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COMPREHENSIVE BEGINNINFa SESSIQNS 




Instructor's Guide ^ 

TO THE INSTRUCTOR » * ^ 

An effort should be made to select interesting and stimulating 
reading ma.teriaL In addition, the material should be such that 
it lends itself to adaptation for initial instruction in grammatical 
analysis and English usages^ The material must also support 
vocabulary development. 

Thef materials selected should include reading passages ranging 
ii^ difficulty fron\"easy'* at the 6th grade level to ^'difficult" at 
the 12th grade level. For entry-level clericals, passages falling 
into the 6th to 10th grade levels should predominate, at least in 
the early weeks. ^ ^ 

Level of difficulty might be determined on the basis of the Flesch 
Readability Formula as modified by Farr, J. M. , Jenkins, J. J. , 
Patterson, D.J/ ^'Sirnplification of Flesch Reading Case Formula,^' 
Journal of Applied Psychology , 1951, 35:333-33?! 

Six Basic Skills 



An examination of the .literature on, reading comprehension will 
show the number of related skills to run from a low figure of 18 
separate skills to several hundreds in various studies. (See 
Cooperative Reading Testfs. Prinpeton: Cooperative Test Service, 
-^4 0). ^ . ' " — ~ -^-^-^^ 

Given the limitationg of time and\resources, and the special woBk 
needs of the student population, try to emphasize the development 
six of these reading skills: 
m 

1. Finding the SUB JECT'MATTER iL 

2. Determining the GENERALIZATION 

3. Identifying the SUPPORTING DETAIL 
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4. Determining the SIGNIFICANCE 

5. Drawing CONCLUSIONS 

6. Deterrnining the meaning of a word in context 
{VOCABULAR? IN CONTEXT). 

The" above labeling of the skills is based on the following: 



1, A comm,unication is about something. Tkis is, of co.urse, 
the "topic. " We label it SUBJECT MATTER. 

2* The communication can be thought of as making a statement 
* ' about its SUBJECT MATTER. This is the '^main thought, 
. or ^'main iSea/" We label it GENERALIZATION. 



3\ 



The -author: of a reasonably well written communication 
will usually support the GENERALIZATION with detail; for 
example, illustrations; elaborative description; anecdotes; 
etc. 



In some communications the author will establish the 
GENERALIZATION and then move on to a suggestion or 
command to the reader tp take action. The action becomes 
a logical step if the reader accepts the GENERALIZATION. 
We label this call to action the SIGNIFICANCE. 



5. Further, the reader himself may draw some conclusions 
^rom any part of the communication. We label these 
' CONCLUSIONS. 
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6. VOCABULARY IN CONTEXT - understanding words and 
phrases in reading context. 

jCexi3.iji_ques tions>jc>anjCunctioa-.as_guidelmes ^fox. x^eaAing^cjoxxxpxjQ^ 



hension. Once the student learns these basix: questions, learns 
to^ask.them, and then arrives at logical responses or answers to 
a given passage, he can be said to have good comprehe'nsion of 
that passage. He also, of course, becomes less passive and more 
purposeful in his reading. 

The acceptable responses or "answers" to^ these ha^c questions, 
of course, need not always be apecifically stated. Sometimes 
they are implied. Note, bejpw, that each skill is related to a , 
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THIS SIKILL 
1. The SUBJECT MATTER- 
Z; The GENERALIZATION 

I 

3. The DETAIL 



^ 4. Che SIGNIFICANCE 
5. The CONCLUSION 

V 

The Concept of Pattern 



Patterns of thought are not hit-or-miss^,^'They]^llow^upon, and 
serv^ to fulfill, the author's purpose in writing. 



ANSWERS THIS QUESTK 

"Wh^t is this about?*' 

"WJiat is the main thing the . 

author says (or implie:s) 

about the SUBJECT MATTER?" 

"Why? " "How ]itticli?J^^J^ow? " 

"What does the author want 
me to do about the 
GENERALIZATION?" 

*'What can I infer from the 
Passage?" 



The basic patterjis 'are: 




1. Persuasive Pattern * The author^s purpose is to 
•persuade, to convince, and perhaps^ to provoke an 
action from* the reader* 



2. Informg^tional Pattern - The author^s purpose is to inforrr^, 
tp impart facts. She or he selects a topic, asser^bles 

^ ^ on various parts of the topic, and then arrange s the 

total communication in as logical an order as possible* 

3. NaVrative Pattern - I'he author*s, purpose is to tell a 
^ stoj^y or set down a sequence of events. 

Using Tapes of Passages:/ Comprehension, Speed, Vocabulary * 

Readers may know a word when they he ar it ^nd not recognize it 
when they read it, / Experiments conducted at the Rutgers School, 
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of Education and other universities, indiescxS^ that a multi 
sensory approach aids comprehension. 

♦ 

In such an approach, a tape of the passage is played whil 
student reads the passage silently. One factor that aids the 
student is that the student has two chances for understanding 
the vocabulary through hearing the word as well as through 
seeing it. ' ' . 

In addition to the vocabulary dimension, the book/tape approach 
appears, an the basis of experimental evidence, to aid other' 
comprehension factors. Tapes, which are. geared t6 rates of^ 
speed from 150 to 400 words per minute, appear tb have a 
positive»errecL on reading speed. 




English Grammar and Uj^^ e: Fundamentals for- Writing and 
Speaking * ' , 

The Job Task Analysis indicates that reading is only one function- 
al need of adults in clerical and secretarial positions, A second 
need relates to the ability to compose sentences, parag^raphs, and 
more extendpd'communications such a^^ memos and letters. 

The exercises accompanying each reading passage present an . 
effort^to develop grammatical skills useful in writing and speaking. 
The attached exercises illustrate, at the simplest level, a reading 
exercise approach that cuts, a^^&s several traditionally separate 
distiplines. The la.:guage aiLs instructor is encouraged to make 
fuU^ interdisciplinary use of reading selections keyed to the parti- 
cular level dnd needs of students. 



Committee Work: A Useful Technique 

One good way to have students work in class is 'to have them, in 
[Toups of three or five,* comparp responses and discuss problems, 
Students enjoy matching responses and arguing, amqng them- 
selves, for their choices. A further advantage relates to the 
protection this arrangement provides to the^sLuuent's *'ego. " 
Reviews of ijesppnses in general session should b%conducted 
primarily in' terms o^ questions." 
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PASSAGE I 



tions: While a tape of the passage is being played, rea4 

the passage silently; The tape will be played 
twice. Read the passage silently each time the 
tape is played. ^ 

At a time when many people are looking for work, jobs 
are going- begging in one field." According to one expert, 
more than 30, 000 secretarial positions are now availaMe 
in New York City. ^ 

The shortage pf applicants is especially puzzling, since 
the salary would seem like an alluring fortune to the 
unemployed or the underemployed. Salaries for^ s'ecre- 
tarial positions range from $150. 00 p,er week^fbi* a beginning 
typist, to over $200. 00 per' week for an experienced 
executive secretary. 

The shortage of secretaries is not new. The problem 
developed during the economic boom of lac '60' s, when 
the demand for office help soared and thfe numl^er of 
qualified secretaries decreased. This discrepancy has 
survived a harsh recession and another boom. 



There are at least two reasons for the paucity of 
qualified secretaries. One reason is that many women 
are better educated, than before and want careers in 
other professions. A second reason is that the flight 
to the suburbs has di*ained the pool of trained personnel 
in the City. The unemployed and underemployed who re- 
main in the inner city lack the necessary language, typing 
and .shorthand skills. 

Robert Marcus, president of a local personnel agency, said 
recently: ''The value of the job is greater than at any time 
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in the past. A secretary is worth her weight in gold. 
There are people around, but what they lack are skills. 

Adapted from an article of 
Unknown authorship. Thg 
New York Post . September 4, 

^ ' 1974. . , . ■ ; 

Passage I - READING EXERCISES 

f ,' ' ' 

Directions: Respond to thf* questions below. All respones 
should be stated in as few words as possible. 
Ask one member of the group to take notes on 
the group discussion for 15 minutes, 

^ 3^ 5^ 3^ 3^ 3^ N 3^ 

1. In your opinion, what is the rnain point the author of tjiis 
passage is trying to make? 

Which paragraph Jijest states this main point? ^ 

2. Froi^ the author's point of view, why does the situation 
desclsrib^d^n the passage exist? 

Which paragraph best states these reasons? 

What course(s) of action might you take, now that you 
a're awaxe of the situation described in the passage? 

4. In your opinion,* which of the following is the author of 
the passage trying to do? 

^ (a) Persuade (or convince) you of something 

(b) Inform (or provide you with facts) about a situation 

' J' 

(c) Narrate (or tell you)^a story 

5. What would be a good title for this passage?, (Remember, .a 
title should tell the reader what the passage is about..) 

4'.'i3 • ' 
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Passage I - VOCABULARY 

Directions ; Lasted below are several words from the passage* 

^ 

1. Read the passage in v^diich each word is 
used. • 



2. Try writing your own definition of each » 
work, as it is>used in the Rassage sentence. 



3. If you need help, look up the word in your 
dictionary and write the most suitable 
definition that you find there. 



I. 


E^xpert 


2. 


Alluring - 


3. 


Economic - 


4. 


Demand * 


5. 


Discrepancy - 


6. 


Paucity - 



Directions ; List below and define any other words from the 

passage, the meanings of which you are not sure; 
use your dictionary. 
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Directions: While a tape of the passage js being played, read 
the passage silently* The tape ^11 be played 
twice. Read the passage silently each time.the 
the tape is played, 

1, If an auto is equipped with a horn in Lebanon, it does not need 
brakes. The right-of-way at intersections always belongs to 
the driver with the most nerye, ^ Motorists have the right-of- 

way ahead ot pedestrians, even 6 t l the s idewall ^ s. -_ — — — - 

2, A red light is meaningless. .Not only do ^ars turn right on 
red, they also go straight or turn left,. ^ 

3, On the*narrow, curving roads in the mountains, the speed 
limit is simply as fast as possible. Accelerator to the floor- 
board, drivers with fast cars zoom aroiind curves in the 
mountains or even pas's on the wrong side, horns blaring. 

^ f 

4, A driver who causes an accidf^nt may be arrested, if he waits 
around until the police arrive. There is a law against leaving 
the scene of an accident, but hit-and-run drivers are seldom 
caught. On the few occasions when they are caught, the fine 

' is only 15 Lebanese pounds, or a little more than siSt American 
dollars, ^ ^"^^ 

5, Even a fatal hit-and-run isn't considered seriousi It is a 
misdemeanor and the punishment is ten ^ays to three years 
in jail. The driver often gets off with the minimum sentence. 

6, It is against the law to drive while intoxicated. However, the 
police have no equipment to nieasure intoxication, 

7, The few trstffic violators who are. charged usually escape 
penalty. Earlier this month, the government approved a 
general amnesty for all 1973 traffic violators who had cliarges 
still pending against them; 



Adapted from an article hy'^'lf^b* Warden in Beirut, The New 
York Post . February 13, 1974. 
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Passage H ^ READING' EXERCISES 

Directions: Resppnd to the questions T^elow. ^All respo,rj,ses 
; ^ should be stated in as few words as possibjLe. 

Ask oi>e member of the group to' take notes^^'on 
^ the group discussion. (15 minutes, ) 

1. In ;jrour opinion, w]iat is the main point the authoj: of this 
passage is trying to^make? 

\ * 

2, From your point of view, why does the situation d.escribed 
in this passage exist? 



3* What would be a good title for this- passage? (Remember, 



^ title should be stated in few words ana s 
reader what the passage is about. ) 



d should tell tire" 



4, In your opinion, which of the following is the author trying 
to do? 



a) Persuade (or convince) you of something; 



b) Inform (or provide you with facts) about a s 



sitCJation; 



c) Narrate (or tell yox^a, story, 

V . ' ' 1 

5. Does this passage motivate you to take any action on the 
situation des^i*a4bed? ^ 

6a. Does the author state in writing any reasons for the situatiorji 
he describes? V 

6b. Does the author imply any reaspns for the situation he 
describes? o . 

6c. What ar^ these ^easoh«^ ' 
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, .; Passage n - VOCABULARY 

Directions^ Listed below are several words related to the 
passage and the study exercises. Write a 
definition of each word. Use your dictionary 
if necessary. ^ 



L Intersection - 



2. Pedestrian 



3. Accelerator 



4. - Seldom 



5. Misdemeanor (law) - 

6. Felony (law) - 

7. Minimum - 

8. Intoxication - 

9. Amnesty - 
10* Infer - 



11. Implicit - 

12. Elxplicit 



Directions: List below and Refine any other words from 
paj^sage, the meaning of which you are not 
sure. Use your dictionary. 



lf)7 
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BREAK UP THE FAMILY 




By Richard 'Sennett 



Up to the nineteenth century, European families throughout the 
ranks of society were an intricate web of relatives; instead of 
husbands and wives living alone, clusters of married couples 
lived together. Due to the accidents of war, disease and work, 
uncles and cousins often took the place of absent fathers, and as 
many as twenty or thirty children were tended by this network 
,pf parents. If we looked in America today for a parallel to these 
f amilies, we would be more likely to find it among the ranks of 
the poor than among those of the middle class. 



The rise of the small and private family has coincided with the 
rise of modern industry. Some sociologists believe the small, 
private family accustoms men to the limited and fragmented con- 
tacts they will have when^they.go out to work in offices or factories. 
For instance,, the fact that father had a strict rple in such homes, 
as the economic provider and law-makei* but not the source of 
tender, ^'maternar' love, should teach the children that in the 
world kindness doesn't make for economic success* 



Many social scientists, black and white, have seen in the ex^ 
tended family, where two sets of parents live together or gran 
parents tend the home, a shield of strength and, support between 
poor people who would otherwise face harsh economic realities 
alone. Other writers stress that the. rriother -centered' family is 
no more or less true of poor Blacks than of poor Irish, 



Still) many influential ;^cholars insist that the "normal" family 
should contain both a father and mother^, and it»should also bfe a 
small family, with a few children, and with no outaide relatives 
living in the home*^. This family should be private and insulated. 
But is this idea valid? I think it is contradicted in two ways. 

Social scientists are discovering that children reared in such 
homes are often less successful tKan children of the same back- 
' ground who haye grown up in the* old -style, extended homes. The 
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facts are still sketchy, but they seem to show that the families 
in which a majority of middle-class people live are. not the best 
kind of preparation theY could have for dealing with the work 
world. 

There are signs that this kind of family is not performing as it 
should. These si'gns are the cries of boredom, of aimlessness, 
of discontent that children r aj.sed in such homes during an era of 
unparalleled affluence are making. There is a groundswell of 
communalism in this country among the young, and not just among 
the rninority who ware radicals. ^There is a yearning for human 
contacts which will approximate the richness of extended family 
life in the past. • * 

I believe this revolt- agains- t t h e n a rraw c onfi n e s of t he-jxiiddle.=-- — . 
class home is not a fashion of the youth culture that will disappear 
History is top much on the side of the young. The small and 
private family seems to have been a historical fluke that destroys 
itself under conditions of economic stability and affluence. 

Adapted from Ne\(f York Times 
Jufy 19. 1971 * " 
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Study Unit on the feature article 

'^Break Up the Family" 

Distribute copies of the article and have the group read it 
silently in its entirety. 

Have members of the group read it aloud paragraph by paragraph. 
Make a note of all mispronounced words. 

,Ask each student to write down every word she doesn*t know. 
Conduct a general discussion about the article. 




Suggested Format: 

What is the main idea or the central theme of the arfei'Cle^- 

What does the article say are the advantages of the ^l 
small and private family? 

What other^dvantages can you think of? • 

What does the article say are the values of the extended 
• family? 

What other valuejs can you think of? 

Ask the same questions about disadvantages . 

pn the blackboard, make a list of mispronounced words r 

words not fully understood 

Repeat a^ a group the correct pronunciation 

^ i . - ^ 

Look up definitions 

• I ' 

Write them down in notebooks 
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Use new words in sentences. 

Write a few paragraphs giving your own views on the sub- • 
ject. 



Correct and return homework. 
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Copying and Comparing . 

Copying nanies and addresses, 
and comparing with original 
material. 

Typing^ folder and address 
labels, file and. index cards, 
addressing envelopes, com- 
piling JLists; comparing work 
with original materials to 
locate and correct errors. 



Suggested skills and knowledge to be- emphasized: 

4 

Follow instructions 

Understand, job to be done (follow model) 

Check and doublecheck work for accuracy (proofreading) 

Compare accurately 

Spell correctly » , 

Punctuate correctly 

Suggested learning activities: - * > t 

ARCO name, address and^number comparing exercises 
Similar exercises available in review books for civil 

service tests 
Copying exercise 



Task: 
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COM PA RING 



Co^nnpare each a^dr-ess listed in Column A with each addres 
Column B. If the- address in Column A is written exactly a 
one in Column B, write an X in the column for Same. If the 
^ address listed in Colunin A is different frorA the addres^s in 
Column B, write an X in the column for Different^ 




1. 
Z. 
3. 
4. 



Column A 
153-16 64 Drive 
160-21 88 Road 
50 Jerusalem 'Avenue * * 50 Jerusalam Avenue 
120 Wedgewood Lane 120 Wedgewood Road 



Column B 
153-16 64 Drive 
160-12 «8 Road 



Same 



Different 



5. 
6. 



186 Lafayette Street 186 Lafayete Street 

• , * 

28 Sterling Place 28 Sterling Plaza 

' Compare each date in Column A with each date in Column B. If 
- the date in Column A is written exactly the same as the date in 
Column B write an X in the Column for Same> If the date in 
Column A is different from the dat^ in Column B, write an X in 
the column for Different. 



f 


Column A 


Column B 


1. 


Sept. 3, 1965 


Sept. 13, 1950 


2. 


Jan. 20, I960' 


Jan. 20, I960 


3. 


Feb. 12, 1962 


Feb. 21, 1962 


4. 


Sept. 14, 1965 ' 


"Sept. 14, ]^56 


5. 


April 2, 1966 


April 2, 1966 


6. 


June 30, 1966 


June 3, 1966 


7, 


March 12, 1965 


March 21, 1965 



Sanie 



Different 



List the dates in Column A so that the latest date is first on the 
list and the earliest date appears last. . 
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COMPARING TEST 



Time: ^5 minutes 



. ADDRESS'CHECKIHG TEST THREE 

DIRECTIONS: This b a test of your speed and accuracy in com* 
paring addresses. For Part I of the test, blacken the proper space 
under A in the Answer Sheet if the two addresses are exactly alike 
in every way. Blacken B if th^yliP^ not alike in every way. For Part 
II of the test, go back to number I on the Answer Sheet. But this 
time blacken the space under .Difjhe >fwo addre<:ses are exactly 
alike- in every )/0ay. Blacken ttiespace under E if thev are ript 
^exactly alike In every way. Allow exactly fi\ minutes, . 



/ PART I 



- i. 2439 Lan gstoivAve; 

2. 408 W. Hamilton Dr. 

3. 20 Hammcrly Sq. 

4. 193-08 50th Ave. 

5. 8949 Astoria Blvd. 

6. 155 S.W. Flushing 

7. 4319S. ElmontRd. 

8. 64 Woodboumc Ave. ^ 

9. 1421 N. 38th Ave. 
10. 289 Continental PI. ^ 
•11. 1654 Putnam St. ] 

12. 1610 Mott Haven 

13. 4335 W. 167 Ave. 

14. 4192 N.W. Illinois 

15. 3374 Ashbume House 

16. 171.9 Pleasant RttQ Blvd. 

17. 3857 S. Morris St. 



^ 1. 

i 

4: 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9, 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 



Bradford, O. 
2131 W. ISTth Dr. 
Townlej;, Texas ' • 
2525Wavecrest Ave. 
123 Linden PI. 
5929 Washington Blvd. 
4628 Park Ave. N. 
1235 Meridian St. 
7832 Ruckle PI. S.W. 
3422 E. Tenth St. 
629 Bcveridge C\t, 
6888 Forster Ave. W 
4531 E. 59th St. 
Melrose Park Mich. 
1871.De Ouincfy.Blvd. 
2436 Massachusetts Ave. 
395 1-D 29th St. E. 



408 E. Hamilton Dr. 

Hammerly Sq. 
193-05 50thAve. 
Ny49 Astoria PL 
155 S.W. Flusher 
43L9 S. Elmont Rd. 
i54»Woodburn Ave. 
1421 N. 38th Ave. 
2S9 Continental PI. 
l'644 Putnam St. 
1^10 Mott Ave. 
43-35 W. 267 Ave. 
4192 N.W. Illinois 
3374 Adboume House 
1719 Pleasant Run Blvd. 
3857 S. Morris St. 



PART II 
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Bradford, 0. 
2131 W. 18th Dr. 
Townley, Tenn. 
2825 Wayecrest Dr, 
123XintonPl. 
5929 Washington Blvd. * 
4628 Park Ave. E. 
1235 Meridian St. 
17832 Ruckle PI. S.W. 
3422 E. Tenth-^St. 
621 Beveridge Cir. 
6888 Forester Ave..W. 
4531 E. 59th St. 
Melray Park Mich. 
1871 DeQuincy Blvd. 
2436 Massachusetts Ave. 
395 1-D 29th St. E. 
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A • C 0 C 

ill 11 11 II 11 

.A • CO C 

.211 11 II " 

A • C 0 C 

3ii iiiii ii ^ 

A ■ C 0 C 

4li ii II ii ii 

A ■ C O C 

5 11 11 ii ii 11 

^ A „ ■ C 0 ( 

6il 11 ii 11 11 

A ■ C 0 C 

7ii il H 11 11 

A • C 0 £ 

,8^1 11 'ii 11 H 

A • C 0 C 

9 II Ii II II il 

A-r • C 0 £ 

:: :: :! . J: 5i 

10" " " •• 

A ■ O 0 t 

11 11. 11 11 11 H 

* !> - ° " 

tall '1: 11 11 11 

A ■ & 0 'c 

^11 11 rii 11 

A ■ C 0 ( 

14 11 11 11 11 ■ 11 

A ■ c; o c 

15 11' 11 ;i 11. 

A ■ c 0 ( 

16 li 11 11 11 11 

A. ■ C 0. ( 

17 11 11 "11 11 11 



COMPARING TEST 
Answer Sheet 



ADDRESS CHECKING TEST THREE 

DIRECTIONS: This is a test of your speed and accuracy in com- 
paring addresses. For Part I of the test, blacken the proper space 
under A in the Answer Sheet if the two addresses are exactly alike 
in every way. Blacken B if they are not alike in every way. For Part 
II of the test, j^b back to number I on the Answer Sheet, But this 
time blticken the space under D if the twi) addresses are exactly 
alike in every way. Blacken the space under E if they are not 
exactly alike in en^ry way. Allow exactly five minutes. 



PART I 




2439 Langston Ave. 
408 W. Hamilton Dr. 
20 Hammcrly Sq. 
193-08 50th Ave. 
8949 Astoria Blvd. 
155 S.W. Flushing 
4319 S. Elmont Rd. 
64 Woodboumc Ave. 
1421 N. 38th Ave. 
289 Continental PI. 
1654 Putnam St. 
1610 Mott Haven 
4335 W. 167 Ave. 
4192 N.W. Illinois 
3374 Ashburne House 
1719 Pleasant Run Blvd. 
3857 S. Morris St. 



2449 Langston Ave. 
408 E. Hamilton Dr. 
20 Hammeriy Sq. 
193-05 50th Ave. 
^4949 Astoria PI. 
155 S.W. Flushcr 
4319 S. Elmont Rd. 
64 Woodburn Ave. 
{421 N.38th Ave. 
.289 Continental PI. 
1644 Putnam St. . 
1610 Mott Ave. 
4335 W. 267 Ave:: 
4192 N.W. Illinois 
3374 Aclbdume House 
1719Pleasanrkun Blvd. 
3857 S. Morris St. 



PART II 



Bradford. O. 
2131 W. 18th Dr. 
Townley. Te.xas 
2525 Wavecresl .Ave. 
123 Linden P!.^ 
5929 Washington Blvd. 
4628 Park Ave. N. 
1235 Meridian St. 
7832 Ruckle PI. S.W. 
3422 E. Tenth St. 
629 Beveridge Cir. 
6888 Forster Ave. W. 
4531 E. 59^h St. 
Melrose Park Mich. 
1&71 De OuinceyBlvd. 
2436 Massachusetts Ave. 
3951-D29thSi.E. , . ^ 

lb 
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Bradford, O. 
2131 W. 18th Dr . 
Townlev, Tenn. 
2825 Wavecrest^Dr. 
123 Linton PI. 
^929 Washington Blvd. 
4628 Park Ave. E. 
' 1235 Meridian St. 
7832 Ruckle PL S.W. 
3422 E. Tenth St. 
621 Beveridge Cir. 
6888 Forester Ave. W. 
4531 E. 59th St. 
MeJray Park Mich. 
1871 DeOuincy Blvd. 
2436 Massachusetts Ave. 
395,1 -D 29th St, E. 
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A 
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A 
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A 
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A 
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A 
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A 
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COPYING PLUS 



Your job is to' make up a- daily list of people who sent in contri- 
butions to the National Council of Negro Women. 

Today six envelopes came in with donations: a Mailing List 
Saxxxple ^(attached) to show you the format and style to follow on 
your list; the Zip Code Directory; your own English Language 
Arts textbook; and the telephone directory (for an alphg-betizing 
sample). 

Exercise 

A. ^ List the last names of the six contributors in alphabetical, 
order. 



L 4. ' . 

2. .5. 

3. . ' 6. ' 

« 

In the order you just set, '*copy" out each donor's'fuU name^ 
and mailing addYess. Follow the format and style of the at- 
tached Mailing List Sample* Consult the zip code directory 
when needed. Since this list will be added to NCNW^s mail- 
ing list, it is important for you to 1) copy, accurately and 
2)Nadd missing information. 

nJU V' "J-* JU JU JU »Sa ^ 

^ "f ^ T* ^ 

Copying sounds like a simple task. But let us analyze everything , 
we are doing, whether we realize it or not and all the infor- 
mation we draw on when we dont: 

1, Reading handwriting ' W 

2, "Writing clearly ' T 

3. Knowing the address format our employer prefers (sample 
mailing list, index card, sannpi-a address labels) 

4. Following a consistent pattern: 3 separate lines for name, 

^ street ad%ess, and city, state and zip code; use of numbers, 
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abbreviations. 
•5, * Using proper abbreviations (Mo. , Conn. ) 
6",, ^ Using zip code directory 

7. Use of commas, capital and small letters 

8. Transposing correctly 

9. Checking for accuracy 

10* Noting omissions and filling in information 
11. Alphabetizing ' ^ 

p. Discussion and second chance to perfect the list. 

Check your list, ask any question you need to, and make 
any corrections you now think it needs.* Put your name in 
the righthand corner. 



D. 



Pass yourjist to the student at your right. 



Check the list you get against the. original donation slips. 
In red pencil, correct any mistakes you fin^^and mark any 
other changes needed. If the list you are checking is perfect, 
mark OK. Turn in to the tutor. ^ 



Ahy New Words for Your Notebook? 
montage 
' resources 
donor 



format 

analyze 

sample 
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Enclosed please find my contribution of S. 



r^r,^^^' • u « ' ^' for the 60th Birthday 

.Campaign to honor Dorothy Height and the great work to which she has dedN 
cated her life. 



NAME. 



STREET. 



CITY — CW\ e^^,c^ 



STATE. 



ZIP. 



Please make check payable to National Council of Negro Women, Inc. 
All contributions are tax-deductible. 

CR-3 V 




vo ^^'^^^^ 




Enclosed pieasp //nw 




payable loteiionalcoofi^ 



'^egro Womert, inc.' 
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Enclosed please find my contribution of S 3. 



for the 60th Birthday 

Campaign to honor Dorothy Height and the great work to which she has dedi- 
cated her life. ' 



STREET. 



CITY. 



0 s » Y 



STATE 



Please make check payable to National Council of Negro Women, Inc. 
All contributions are tax-deductible. 

CR-3 ^ * 



6 




Enclosed pleaSe find my contribution of S 



for the 60th Birthda> 

Campaign to honor Dorothy Height and the great work to which she has dedi- 
cated her life. 



NAME. 



<ZAJU 



STREET J 0 ^ 



CATV M/yu^-^-Jilb^ 



. STATE 



ZIP 



Please mal<e check payable to National Council o; Negro .Women, Inc. 
All contributions are tax-deductible. 

CB-3 • . 



^5 



Enclosed 4}lease find my contribution of !»s l>POO.co for thp 60th Bifthday 
Campaign to honor Dorothy Height and the great-work to which she haS dedi- 
cated 'her life. * . . • 



UT Contribution Fund 



NAME. 



STREET ^^T\i Ave, 



CITY. 



New York 



STATE . 



N.Y. 



10022 
ZIP 



Please make check payable to National Council of Negro Women, Inc. 
All contributions are tax*deductibie. 

CR-3 
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SAMPLE MAILING LIST. 

• , •:: A 

Dr. Sol Altschul 
710 Lamon 

Wilmette, 111. 60091 - 

Mr. Henry Barrie 
180-42 39th.Avenue 
Flushing, N. Y. 11358 

< . r 

Miss Nancy O. Bowdler 

5822 Elmer Street ' , . , 

Pittsburg, Pa. 15232 



Mrs. Pearl Brown (Eugene) 
169-02 116th Avenue 
Jamaica, N. Y. 11434^ 




Task: Reception 



Directing people to proper 
offices; giving information 
about company and services 

Suggested skills and kno^Vledge emphases ; 

Recognize what one *knows and, does not know 
Know where to find information 
Use directories, files and other reference aids 
Speaking: Express oneself clearly and concisely, 

with self-assurance and warmth 
Listening: ^ 

Deal with public: listen, understand and respond 

to people; understand and communicate cojnpany 

policy 

Deal with fellow workers: understand the nature of 
the different^jobs different people do 
Use go(kd judgment when giving ov^t information: 

be aware of permissible limits, of how to qualify 
statements, mollify angry or unhappy people, ask 
right questions in right tone 

Suggested exercises and assignments : 

1. Ses-sion on the basics of speaking and listening 
(See Section 11) 

* 

Horxiework assignment: Do a brfef interview with 
someone you know who has an interesting job, 
, * ^ ~' .taking notes so you can report to, the class ^ 
yotj/r interview. 

^ Have each student deliver a brief talk reporting 

on her interview standing in front of the class 
(not reading from notes). Encourage students 
^ to join in helping each speaker relax, project 
voice and message, gain some practice in 
speaking before'^a §roup. 
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Session of ^roleplaying practice in speaking and listening 

Choose two students: A - for the 'reception desk jolj; 

• B - for the visitor or staff member who approache 
her, 

Oxitline a brief situatio?l for the students to actoutj 

while the rest of the class notes various strong 
points and weaknesses in what the role 
players, say, how they get their message across, 
^ their attitudes, speech, gestures, carriage^ 
Review each role play with the class, and^then set 
up another, making sure that everyone takes 
^ part in at least one role -playing situation, 

"Some sample situations for reception: 

• A is a receptionist at the local telephone office. 
Mrs, B enters, very upset. She has been 
charged fqr a long-djstance call to California 
which she never made on six billings, after 
trying twice to straighten the mistake out on 
the telephone. - 
J 

, A is a recejpruonist at a^real-estate firm, A 
woman enters, demanding belligerently to see 
the president. She represents the aggrieved 
- tenants of a building the firm manages, and 
has gotten no.satisfaction from Mr, Landry, 
the agent assigned to the building. Despite her 
loud and hostile manner, she has come- to 
report on a situation the company needs to handle 
skillfully, 

A is a receptionist at a cosmetics manufacturing 
firm, A woman enters, asking vaguely, for all 
the information she can. get on their products. 
She is actually a potential buyer for a department 
store in Colorado, and v^nts to look over the line 
and prices - but at first seems like some of 
^ the many peopte who ^st wander in off the street 

to look around at the glamorous office, 

' ,.•172 ' 
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A works for the city, in the main Board of Education 
office. There is a major crisis of budget cutting. 
The City Council which controls the money is 
insisting on lunch-hour time sheets^^tor-^the whole 
staff, top executives as well as clerks? 
A is the receptionist who will have to keep the time 
§heets, as people leave for and;;returh from lunch. 
B is the personnel director who comes to give her 
this new assignment, and talk over any questions or 
problems. 

Pronunciation session 

. Brief discussion u£ common pronunciation problems: 

this/dis 
that/dat 
get/git 
just/jest 
- ask/aks 
going/goin ^ 
let me/lemme 
give me /gimme ^ ^ 

Pronunciation devils (attached), for use in small 
. gr^ps, with volunteer tutors 

Introduction to dictionary key to pronunciation (see 
the American Heritage Dictionary introductory - 
Guide to the Djictionary, p. x xi, and attached 
sample page) 
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SPEAKING: PRONUNCIATION DEVILS 



Read the following composition. slowly and distinctly. Your tutor 
and your workshop partners will be listening to hear whether you 
mispronounce any of the problem words in this story. 

'^Let Me Tell You About Marie" 

Marie is a very interesting individual. She looks like' such a 
feminine little thing. You'd never guess she'g^^s^o-iithletic. 
She bowls twice a week. She takes long walks at lunchtime 7- 
just to breathe in the oxygen, she says. Have you ever noticed 
her striding along on a rainy day under a red umbrella? 

You know who I mean: Marie is a clerk in the 4th floor library. 
She may not be stuck- in that job much longer. She's Mr. Templets 
leading candidate for the next typing'-job that opens. 

It will probably be the job Lois has. She's going to be leaving 
it in January. Lois is being promoted to a job as secretary in 
the Statistical Division. So by February, Marie will probably 
get the typing job and the raise that goes with it. 

If you ask me, 'Mr. Temple may not recognize what he's letting 
himself in for. That mischievous child of Marie's is a real 
troutjemaker in kindergarten. The teacher calls her at work to 
come fetch him once a week or more. I hope she can persuade 
him to behave better. Otherwise she won't be able to turn out 
an acceptable quantity of work onJ*€r new job. 
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Standard 
interesting 
'•^ , in-di-viducil 
ath-letic 
^ ox-a-jen 
um-brella 
lie-brerry 
leading 
can-di-date 
probably 
goin^ to 
secretary 
statis tical 
February 
recog-nize 
letting 

mis-chiv-ous 
ki nder "gar ten 
' acceptable 
quanrtfty 



Non- Standard 
innere stin 
innavidjal 
athale tic^^^ 
ock-pS^f^^iH ^^"^ 
umber -ella 
lie-berry 
leadin^,^_ ^ o 
cannidit 
proUy 

gonna,* goin to 

seck-a-vterry 

statis sickle 

Febuary 

reckonize 

lettin 

mi3-cheeveeous 
kinna-garden 
"ass-ept-able ^ 
quanity 



casts' CV ^ «7 



s 
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Task: Answering telephone calls 

# 

Screening, routing^ taking 
occasional messages 

Suggested skills and knowledge emphases : 

4 

Speaking skills: speak clearly, correctly, with self- 
assurance and warmth 

Listening skills, plus understanding and usiirg business 
vocabulary ^ • • , 

Rephrasing message to maWe sure you'and caller are 
^"Communicating 

Questioning skills: ask number to call back; compaViy 
caller is with; hours he'wilLbe available; whether 
someone el^e you suggest might help him instead 

Note -taking will aid listening or talking^ (telephone 

meissage\pa?is) ^ • - ^ ' 

Knowledge of company buisiness, different people *s jobs 

Use .company directory ' ^ 

Double che ck nu5^b"e r s T name s^^plCices ~^ ^7 " • — 

Spell above^corlrectly . » * V ' 

*. ^ •■ - 

-Sugge sted learning ^activitie s : ^ \ ' ' \ 

1. • 'TeleRhpne exercise, *'It*s a Lemon, '* for practice 

" ' * in speaking, handling people 

it ♦* ^ • ^ , 

Z: Telephone exercises, *«Take a Telephj^e Message, 
''Cover the Telephone for an^Hour for practice 
in 'message taking, accuracy in notes, listening 

3. - 'Telephone exercise, ''Jawbreaker*Wor4s. '* 

. ^Practice in'getting the sense of a message w]ien 

the ca^er•'uses difficult words» 
. Transition into vocabulary-building session, 
with emphasis on root words, use of prefix- 
^ suffix meanings, dictionary use. 
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Add root words, other new words ^e^u-dC^-bulary notebook. 
Group session reviewing entries students made to 
vocabulary notebooks during previous week. 

Pf otiunciation^practice : , • 

prpnunciation devils 

Speaking homework: 

'Read newspaper editorial aloud in front of a 
mirror on tape if available < 
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TELEPHONE EXERCISE: 'IT'S A LEMON!" 



Roleplaying practice situation for^ 
interpersonal relations, speaking 



SITUATION: 



SECRETARY: 



CALLER: 



Long di&taiSe call .to the office of Elwood Davis, 
president^! Stude baker automobile manufacture rs. 
Call is from Ella Roundtree, the frustrated 
buyer of a Stude baker which turned out to be a 

Handle the complaint so that the caller winds 
up feeling the company president is taking 
f special action to give her satisfaction. But 
manage to get as much detail yourself as will 
be needed, * l^^'f^^ 

Get%cross your firm belief that you must talk 
to the president in person to get anywhere. 
YbuVe already spent months doing everything 
possible through channels: the local dealer 
you bought the car from, the regional office 
he bucked you to, etc. Still stuck without a ^ 
car 'most of the time and yotir guarantee is 
almost up^ . 



:5c :{? ^ '5l< :{5 j;c :{5 j;c :{5 :{5 :{5 :{c 

GROUP: 



Analyze both the sec?*etary whose job is to ' 
handle calls for the president, and the complaning 
cMle*r foj*: 
' 1) business know-how 

2) speaking skills; 

3) ability to deal effectively with people 
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TAKE A TELEPHONE MESSAGE 

Imagine that you are the secretary in the telephone conversation 
we are about to hear. 

The voices you hear will do the talking part of the job. Your 
part of the- job is to deliver the.me.ssage to the boss, ^^ » 

LSten carefully. Jot down notes as the^ecretary and caller 
talk. Write up the message as simply and concisely as you can 
on the Telephone Message Form below. 



T^ E L^E PHONE MESSAGE 



For 



From 



Their No, 
Remarks: 



.Date 



Time Rec'd 
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Scrijpt for Taped or Spoken Telephone Exercise 
(Telephone rings) 

X * 

Secretai'y: Good morning, Mr, Finch's office. Miss Ball speaking. 



C aller: 



S 
C 



C 
S 

c 



Hi» This is Sidney Hill calling him. From General 
Tire, Put Bob on, please. 

Sorry, Mr, Hill, Mr, Finch is out of the office this 
morning. Can I take a message ? 

Uh-oh, I really must speak to him today. Something 
sticky came up on that New Orleans or^er. Can he 
call me this afternoon? 

Sure thing he'll be in all afternoon. What's your 
number, please? 

Whoops I'll be on the run. But here's where he 
can find me. From 1:00 to 3:00 I'll' be at WI - 7-4672, 
Then from 3:30 til 5, back here at my office, 

4 

Your office number, Mr, Hill? ^ 

PL 5-1100, extension 4725, - And by the way, make 
sure you tell Bob this is urgent, v. 

Definitely, I'll tell Mr, Finch to be sure to reacl\ 

you. He'll call eithe'r between 1 and 3 at WI 7-4672. , • ? 

Check. 

Or from 3:30 on at PL 5-1100, extension 4725, 
Right, Thanks. Bye, 
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COVER THE TELEPHONE FOR AN HOUR. 



Yqu have been assigned to cover a vice president's secretary's 
telephone for an hour Avhile both she and her boss, Mr. James 
Finnegan, are out to lunch. 

Mr. Finnegan will be back at 2. Laura Siegel, his secretary, 
will be back at 1. 

Be si;ire to get every caller's name and number (or extension, if 
he or she is in the same office). Take each message down on 
a separate phone slip, to give to the. secretary when she gets bac\ 
from lunch. ' 



RING 



First call 

Mr. Finnegan's office. Miss Jones speaking. ^ 
Jim Finnegan, please. 

Sorry,^he's out to Ixxnch till 2, Who's calling, please.? 
I need some dope from that Avco fite. Miss SiegeU Just 
tell me. ... 

Sorry, this isn't Miss Siegel I'll take a message and 

she* can call you back with the information at 1:00. Whom 

shairi tell her called? 

Bill Landes, from Sales. 

Mr, Ian --jpwould you spell it, please?. 

Are you calling'from the outside? ^ 

No. I'm here at First National. 

Your extension, please, and shall I tell Miss Siegel yo^ need 
information from the Avco file ? / - 

Good idea, Itis extension 4515. 

She'll call. after 1. ' , t 
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RING- 
Second Call 



Mr, Finnegan-'s offic.e. Miss Jones speaking, 
I'd like to speak to Mr, Finnegan, 

Sorry, he's out to lunch till 2, May I take a message for him? 
This is Abercrombie Fitch, The suit he iS having altered is 
readyj^ Will he pick it up or shall we deliver? 

"id let 



I'll hli^v^ him call you and let you Jaiow this afternoon^ May I 
have your n^me and number? 

The number is 544-0070, He should ask for Mr, Dumfry^ 
extension 742, 

Mr, Dumfry, would you mind spelling your name ? 
D-U-M-F-R-Y. - 

Thank you. That 544-0700, Mr, Dumfry, extension 742, 
Mr, Finnegan will get back to you, this afternoon, 

RING ^ 
Third' Call 

Mr, Finnega^^s office. Miss Jones speaking, 
Jane? Oh, is Miss Siegel there? 
She's out to lunch^ Can I take a message? 

This is her mother, I'd like her to call. When do you expect 
her back? » 

At one. Does she know wheije to reach you? \ 

I'm just going to lunch have her call my office after 21, please, 

RING 

Fourth Call 

Mr, Finnegan's office. Miss Jones speaking, 
Mr, Finnegan, please, 

Mr, Finnegan is out to lunch. May I leave a message for him? 
This is Donald Swain, from Avco, Have him call as soon as 
• he can, - . ^ ' . 

Certainly, Mr. Swain, is it? \^ 

S-W-A-I-N, From Avco, PL 7-4400, extension 21, 
Thank you, Mr, Swain, Mr, Finnegan will get back to you 
early thia^fternoon, . \ 

.-.Hi 
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Telephone exercise: 

JAWBREAKER WORDS 



\ 



SITUATION: You'll play the secretary, the teacher (or tutor) 

will play Mr, Bryce, your boss, a stuffy type 
who always uses big words. When he's arf^iid, 
you can manage fairly easily. But now he's out 
of town for the first time and you have to 
give a message f^om him to his assistant, 
Mr, Roberts. 

Here's the message. You can interrupt 
Mr. Bryce, ask questions, or just listen 
but make sure "^^ou are able to tell Mr ♦Roberts 
what th^ boss wants him to do during the time 
he '11 be away, 

Mr. Bryce: I'm detained in Cleveland and want you to tell 

Mr. Roberts to allocate the office work for the 
remainder of the week* 

Tell him to compile a brief chronological report 
and alert me to any difficulties that might come 
,up. 



Key Vocabulary: allocate * 

chronological 



> 




Speaking Exercise 



^ ^ PRONUNCIATION DEVILS 
Read aloud, pronouncing each word carefully, into the tape 



recorder. WeUl check against a list of 23 ^Pronunciation Devils. " 



A MAN FOR DETAILS 



V 



You have to give 



Let me tell you about the president of my company.. 

He is no more than forty, and very well educated. 

He is very interested in the business the staff, etcetera* 

Going down on the escalator with Marge, h^ even remembered 
tp congratulate her on her wedding last month, 
him a lot of credit for remembering personal things. 

He*s the kind of boss you never mind picking up coffee and 
sandwiches for. 

He is fussy,, though, about every senter^pe in every letter he 
signs, right down to the last asterisk. I had to do one letter over 
tviyenty ti^mes Jbefore it was perfect enough for him. 

That's life at the United International Fabric Center for you. 
I^m glad when it's Sunday," and I*m back home on Flatbush Avenue. 
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Pr online iation Devils used in Man for Details*' 

♦ « 
STANDARD NON-STANDARD 



Let me 
^ president^ 
forty 
educated 
business 
interested 
et ce tera 
es cala tor 
congratulate 
have to 
lo^o£ 
pic king up 
sandwiches 
sentence 
aste rick( ^) 
had to 
^ twenty 
per fect ' 
unite d 

international 
center 
Sunday ^ 
Flatbush 
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'Lemme 
presinen 
fordy 
ejacated 
bitriess, binnes's 
inne rested 
exetra 
excalator 

congradulate, co'ngrajulate 

hafta 

lotta 

picken up 

sanwiche s , samwiche s 

;5ennence 

asterik 

hadda 

twenny ^ ; 
perfick 

uni-ned ^ ^ 

innanational 
cenner 
Sunny, 
Flabbush 



Task: 



Filing 



Simple placement of folders 
or cards into selected file 
alphabetically; ordering of 
name and address cards, 
alphabetically and geographically; 
locating and pulling items from* 
file, using office system for 
maintaining control of items to 
be piilled 



Suggested skills and knowledge to be emphasized: 



> 



Alphabetizing - 

Knowledge of accepted business filing rules for ^« 

alphabetizing ^ 
Checking and double checking for accuracy/ speed 
Following instructions 
Understanding the job to be done * 

Scanning written material for needed information, main idea 

Suggested learning activities^ 

1. Select and administer a range of filing tests, from 

simple to fairly complex, chosen from business school, 
commercial high school or civil service tests. (Sample 
ARCO tests included, for illustrative purposes only). 

Use a stop watch and introduce timing as a factor. 

Points to establish: \ 

. students* level of skill at alphabetizing and filing 
• importance of reading and understanding instructions 
in order to build up one's accuracy and speed in 
test- taking * . * - 
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Reading for the Main Idea 



. Refer to Section II Reading and Vocabulary - 
. Exercise, "When to Quit" (attached) 
. Homework: Read and identify the main 
ideas in three selections 
"I Wonder. as I Wander" by 
Langston Hughes 

Two poems by Paxil Lawrence Dunbar 
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Time: 6 miautes 



AIPHABETIC FillllG EXERCISE #i 



Each of the following exercises consists of a cap* 
ttaltzed word which^ would be lUed correctly before 
one of the words listed after it. indicate the word 
before which the key word should be filed by writ- 
ing the letter preceding the correct answer. In the# 
' following example X, correct answer is B. 



SHAKESPEARE: 
(A) Shaker 
(C) Shad 



(B) Shame 
(D) Shaw 



1. BIOGRAPHY: 
- (A) Bible , 

(C) Bilge 

2. DRAMA: 
(A) Drawing 
(C) Dreyfus 

3. INQUISITION: 
(A) Industry 
(C) International 

4. LUGUBRIOUS: . 
(A) Lucretius 
(C) Luther 

5- OCEANIC:* 
(AJ Occult 
(C) Oklahoma 



6. 



(B) Bibliography 
(D) Biolo^ 

(B) Drayton 
(D) Drugs 

(B) Insurance 
(D) Interne 

(B) Lumber 
(D) Lutheran. 

(B) Ohio- 
CD) Optics 



12. GREAT BRITAIN: 

(A) Grant (B) Greece 

(C) Greek (D) Greeley 



9. 



10. 



tL 



ENGLAND: 
(A) Engineering 
(C) Engraving 

.IRRIGATION: 
(A) Ireland 
(C) Iron 

MARINE: 
(A) Margolin 
(C) Mary 

PALEONTOLOGY 
(A) Pacific 
(C) Palcltine 

ASIATIC: - 
(A) Ascetic ^ 
(C)^ Astronomy 

ENTOMOLOGY: 
(A) jEndocrinc 
(C) Eskimo 



(B) English 
(D) Entomo'hygy 



(B) Irish 

(D) Irving 

(B) Marketing 

(D) Maryland 



(B) Painting 
(D) Paltry 



tB) Assyriology 
(D) Astrophysics 



(B) Erasmus 
(D)''Etchmg ' > ^'l 
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13. 



14. 



15. 



16. 



17. 



18. 



19. 



20; 



21. 



22. 



JAPAN: 
(A) Jackson 
(C) Japanese 



(B) James 
(D) Java 



MENUS: 

(A) Melville (B) Mennonites 
(C) Merchandising (D) Meredith 

PEDAGOGY: 
(A) Peace 
(C) Penman 



ARCHIVES: 
(A) Achaeology 
(C) Arctic 

HAGIOGRAPHY: 
(A) Hamilton 
(C) Hawaiiana 

LEGEND: 
(A) Legacy 
(C) Legislation 

METALLURGY: 

(A) Metal 

(C) Meteorology 

PHILIPPINE: 
(A) Philately - 
(C) Philosopher 

MONTAIGNE: 
(A) Monastic 
(C) Montana 

LANGUAGES: 
(A) Land 
(C) Lanier 



(B) Pediatrics 

(D) Penology 

(B) Architecture 

(D) Arkansas 



(B) Hardy 

(D) Hays 

(B) Legal 

(D) Legislative 

(B) Mete 

(D)' Methodist 

(B) Philology 

(D) Philosophy 



(B) Money 
(D) Mountain 

(B) Landscape 
(D) Lanter^i 
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23. ANATOMY: 

(A) Anabaptistica (^) 
(C) Annuals (D) 

'24. CONFEDERATE: ' 
(A) Congregational (B) 
' (C) Conrad (D) 

25. FOOD: 
(A) Rorida 
(C) Foreign 

26. LITERATURE: 
(A) Lincoln 
(C) Lithuanian 

27. MICROSCOPY: 
.(A) Michigan 
(C) Military 



(B) 
(D) 

(B) 
(D) 

(B) 
(D) 

33. 



Anarchism 
Anthropology 

Connecticut 
Contamination 

Folklore 
Forestry 

Lithograph 
Liturgy 

Middle 
Milton 

RABIES: 
(A) Rabbi 
(C) Radio 



21 PHYSICS: 
(A) Physic 
(C) Physiciaa 

29. CATHOLIC: 
(A) Catacombs 
(C) Catechisms 

30. FRANCE: 
(A) Franciscan 
(C) Fraternity 

31. HOSPITALS: 
(A) Horace 
(C) Horticulture 

32. LOUISIANA: 
(A) Longfellow 
(C) Lovejoy 



(B) Rabbinical 
(D) Railroad 



(B) Physical * 
(D) Psychical 

(B) Catalogs 
(D) Cattle 

(B) Franklin 
(D) Free 

(B) Horses 
(D) Housing 

(B) Louis 
:(D) Lowell 
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1. 'D 

2. A) 

3. B 

4. B 

5. B 

6. B 

7. D 
S: *B- 
.9. C • 

10. B 

11. B 

12. B 

13. C 
.14.' C 

15. B 

16. G 



17. A 

9 



\ 



ALPHABETIZING 1 
Answer Sheet 



18. ^ 

19. B 
■20. B 

21. C 

22. C 

23. C 

24. A 

25. C 

26. B 

27. B 

28. D. 

29. D 

30. A 

31. D 
/ 32. C 

•33. d 



1 



'I 
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— Time: 4 minutes 



AlPHABETIC nLi:;S EXERCISE n 



7* 



1. In tiphatxtic filing the first of the names to be 
filed is 

(A) Book & Co. (B) Book and Son 
(C) Brook^ and Co (D) The Brook Co. 

2. In alphabetic filing the last of the names to file 
IS 

(A) G. Jones (B) George T. Jones 

(C) David A. Jones (D) George Jones. 

3. The name filed first is 

(A) 520 West 18th St. Corp. 

(B) 400 West 208 St., Corp, 

(C) The Howard Publishing Co. 

(D) New York Realty Corp. 

4. Dr. John J. Hood shoald be indexed as 

(A) Hood J. John (Dr.) 

(B) John J. Hood (Dr.) 
fC) Hood, John J. (Dr.) 
(D) Dr. John J. Hood. / 

5. TJ|e name Board/cf' Education, Philadelphia, 
^ should be filed a/ 

(A) Philadelphia, Education, Board of 
' ' (B) Board of Education. Philadelphia 
(C^ Education, Board of. Philadelphia 
(D) ;Philadelphia« Board of Education. 

6. Dr. L. C^rtton Brown should be. indexed as 

(A) Carlton L. Brown (Dr.) * 

(B) Brown, L. Carlton (Dr.) 

(C) Brown, Carlton, L. (Dr.) 

(D) Dr. L.. Carlton Brown. - * ^ 

* 7. In alphabetic fiiing the name filed first is 
(A) Mrs. O. Bradon (Bj Dr. O. Brandon 
(C) A. Brandon (D) Prof. P. Bradqn, 



8. In alphabetic filing the name filed last is 
(aS John Eton ' (By J. Allen Gobld 
(C) J. A. Gould (D) J- B. ainion. 

9. In subject filing (alphabetic by subjecl) the 
name filed first is ' , 

(B) The Elliot Book Co. 

(C) Fabcr Camera Co. inn 

(D) Greater Auto Co. Iu2 

• 208 



10. In alphabetical filing abbreviations such IS 
"Wm," or "Chas." are 

(A) disregarded entirely ^ 

(B) treated as if spelled out ^ 

(C) disregarded except for first letter '-^ 

(D) placed in parentheses and disregarded. 

I i. The correct alphabetical filing order of the foU 
lowing names is 

(A) Bums Hat Company, Chicago, IIL; 
Bums Hat Company, New Haven, 
Conn.; Burns Community Shops 

(B) Burns Hat Company, New Haven, Conn.; 
Burns Hat Company, Chicago, Ill.;u£urns 
Community Shops 

(C) Burns Community Shops; Bums Hat 
Company, New Haven, Conn.; Bums Hat 
Com|)any, Chicago, 111. 

(D) Bums Community Shops; Bums Hat 
Company, Chicago, Ill.;3ums Hat Com- 
pany, New Haven, Coijl'n* 

12. The correct alphabetical filing order of the 

following nai^es is V 
' (A) Sanford; CM.;\anford, Charles B.; St. 
John. Philip V 

(B) Sanford, Charles B.; S^nford, C. M.; SL 
John. Philip 

(C) St. John, Philip; Sanford, C. M.; San- 
ford. Charles B. 

(D) St. John, Philip; Sanford. Charles B.; 
; Sanford. C. M. 
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ALPHABETIZING #2 
Answer Sheet 



V 



1. 


A . , 


2. 


B 


3. 


A 


4. 


C 


5. 


A or 'C 


6.. 


B , 


7. 


A 


8. 


B 


9. 


D 


10.' 


B 


11. 


D 


12. 


C 
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From Free to Read: A Guide to Effective Beading 
Teachers Edition 



When To Quit 



Many people simply don't know, when to quit a job. They gar 
a job. they .stick with it, and they'n^ stuck with it. Knowing 
when to qiiit a job that is either uncjesirable or lacking in 
challenge is just as important as knowing how to get a job. 

A person should quit a job when he realizes that it is 
wrong for him. I£ he finds that he has to-be^a '*yes man" in 
order tjo get ahead, he's in*the wrong place, A man likes to 
get ahead because someone has recognized his merits and 
rewards his ideas. 

If a joB offers no training that will lead to a better p'osi- 
tion, its the wrong job. A lifetime ©f ncr progress is a long 
time. Tlje first ten years on a job should offer training for; 
better things. The least a young person can expect from his 
first job is an opportunity to learn in order that he may im- 
prove both his .skills and his chances for better 'pay. If the 
job offers no training, it's the wrong joh *for the man who 
wants to get ahead. (186 words) 

TVue or False ' ' 

1. On the whole, young people don't know when to quit jobs. 

Z When an employee becomes Unhappy with his job, he should 

quit immediately. 

3. An employee should force himself to be a "yes man'' and 

stay on the job. 

4. A good job should give the employee as much training as 

possible/ 

5. A job should offer a chance for better skills and better pay. 
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/ Wou^er as I Wander 



•MARY McLEOD BETHUNE 

when Zell and I gpt <o Miami in the spring of 1931, we found the 
car unmovable. In storage through the long summer heat, the tires 
had gone flat. Th'c rims of tlie wheels had cut through one of them 
>nd damaged the others. To get the car-out, buy a secondhand tire 
and four new inner tubes, took all the money we had. We had to 
pawn ray camera and evcrj'thing else, except the two Haitifin voodoo 
drums we bad lugged from the Cap. Th^ese drums we would not part 
with under any circumstances. The pawnshops did not consider 
ZcII's paintings of any cash value. Ncithe^ djd the secondhand tire 
dealer. I had thirty-four dollars in the bank in New York, but I knew 
no one in Miami thcough whom I could cash a check. We were 
{;roke — and cxacfly 1,3^3 miles from New York. ' 

"All I know to do," I^said, "is use, what littllc change we have 
left for yfew gallons of gas to get to Daytona. There I'm sure Mr«. 
Bcihune will <;ash a check for me a^ her college." 

We stan'ed all the way to Daytona, more than half the length of 
Floridtf. But, once there, Mrs. Bethune received us cordially, sat us 
down tojdinner, and cashed a ;^nrty-dollar check ^without question. 

"Boys," said Mrs. Bethune, "I was intending to go North myself 
in a few days by train, so I might as well ride with you and save 
Lh:ft fare." 

.Our little Ford coupe had only one seat, a rather small seat at 
that. Mrs. Bethune waS no small woman. Zell was stocky, too. How 
vhc three of us, in hot 'September weather, would fare on a single 
H^zt in a sm^ll car all the way from Daytona to Manhattan, I could 
^not surmise. ^ * ' 

"We'll mfke it," Mrs. Bethune said. 

Wicn /\mer5ca's leading Negro woman as our passenger, we hit the 
road early the next mor.ning and drove all day towai'd the Carol inas. 
A'hat luck for us! All along the highway, Mary McLeod Bethune had 
:V:ends/So whenever we got hungry, on the road, we stopped at die 
•-oni^ of some friends of hers in some Southern village. According 

/ ' ' m 

/ 
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400 The Langston Hughes Reader 

to a popular sayfng in Florida, before Mrs. ^ethane reached tli^ 
wayside home of any friend anywhere, tlie chickens, sensing ihat shv 
was coming, went ^flying off frantically beekin*^ a safe hiding place. 
They knew some necks would surely be'wrung in her honor ^o make 
a hci?ping platter of Southern fried chicken. Colored folks all alon« 
the Eastern se;iboard spread a feast whene\er Mary McLeod passed 
their way. Zetl and I ate well on diat trip. We didn't have to spend a 
penny for food or lodging. When nightfall came, the leading Negroes 
'in the nearest town on tlie highway, \rr(1i[ no advance warning oihci 
than a knock on the door, would roll out the red carpet for Mrs. 
Betlnine and ourselves. . ' ' . • 

"A poet! An artist! What an honor! You always were interested in 
young people, Mary McLeod; Come in, make yourselves at home! 
Have you eaten yet.^ Do you want a bath? We'll get the beds ready 
whenever you all get sleepy." And so it went, genial Southern hospi- 
tality all the way to Washingfton. ... , " 

Mrs. Bethune, aside from her fame in educational-^cirdes, was a 
power in lodge and club activities. She was known far and wid««ai 
conclaves, conventions ajid church meetings. She had^poken at even 
colored school in the South, tyo. People loved lier, so they showed ii 
by oflcring her their best. That' best, .tired and hungry Zell and I 
shared on this journey. We shared Mrs. Bethune's wit afid wisdom, 
too, the w*isd6ni of a 'jet-black woman who had risen from a bnrc- 
footed field hand in a cotton patch to be head of one of the leadinc 
junior colleges in America, and a leader o£ her people. She was a 
.wonderful sport, riding airday without complaint in our cramped, 
hot little car, jolly and talkative, never grumbling. 

We avoided segregation by not having to seek food or sleeping 
accommodations in public places along tlie Southern highways. Bur 
wfc did have to get gas and sometimes use the gas-station rest room^- 
usually one for men, one for ladiks — and a single one marko- 
COLORED somewhere avay out in the- back for both nten and wonicu 
if Negro. To the attendant at such stations, Mrs. Bethune wouk 
usually say, "Young" man, do I have tQ avail myself of that shani* 
rest room away around ther^^in the bushes?" 

If there were no whites about, the embarrassed attendant niigh^ 
say, "Ma'am, just use the one marked ladiiis/' But if the station wc:: 
busy, he would indicate that' Uie colored toilet was nieant"^for he 
Then Mrs. Bethune would say gently, "Aren't you, ashamed, youn: 
man?" 

The young man would usually turn red and answer, "Yes, ma'a^^'- , 
I really am." ' ' " - 

We arrived one day afCheraw, South Carolina, just beforc^noon 
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' / Wonder Wander 401 

Mrs. Bethune said, "Let's stop at Coulter Academy and dine with the 
i-3chers, Langston, and you read some of your poems for th6 stu- 

.Icnts." . - 

We pulled up before a large frame building'. As soon as the teach- 
ers arid' students saw Mrs. Bc*thune getting out of the car, word 
spread and commotion began. Classes greeted her with applause and 
jn assembly for the whole school was ordered. She made a warm- 
hearted little talk, then introduced me a poet whom she wanted 
the South to know, better* I read the students a few of my poems, and 
^•tis gratified at the warm response tfiey received. . ; 

"You see," said Mr5. Bethune as we drove iway, "you must 2\\ 
over the South with your poems. People need poetry." 
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READING HOMEWORK 




Read the short review of ^ul Laurence Dunbar's life, and the 
two poems chosen for this exercise. 



Add any words you have to look up in the dictionary to the new 
words in your notebook: 



' dialect 
valid 
familiar 
guile 



myriad 
subtleties 
nay 
sprife 



Next week we will read the poems, and discuss the meaning each 
carries .today, in 1970, even though it was written back in the • 
1800s. We may also want to talk about some of the^things that 
. make poetry so special, like rhyme, meter and images. 



N 
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PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR 



P3ul Laurence Dunbar, ihe first black poef io win nafion- 
al recognition, was botn in Ohio in 1872, ihe son of slaves 
who had run away to freedom in Canada, He began 
writing poems-in high school and published his first co/- 
. lection, Oak and Ivy, at his own expense in 1893, Poet, ^ 
short story writer and novelist, writing in Uter^ry Eng- 
liih ahd in di^lecf, he was assured success when William 
'Dean Howells favorably reviewed his second volume and 
wrote the introduction for his third. Though 'We Wear 
the t^ask," from Majors and Minors ( 1895). is slightly 
^sentimental, its insights are still painfully valid: Declin- 
ing health, familial problems, and the pressures of suc- 
cess led to his early death in 19Q6, 



We Wear the Mask 

t 

We wear the mask that grins and lies, 
It hides our cheeks and shades our eyes, — 
This debt we pay to human guile; * 
With torn and bleeding hearts wc smile, * • 
And mouth with myHad subtleties. 

Why should the worId*be overwise. 
In counting all our tears and sighs?/ 
-Siayji^nhcm oijly see us, while 
Wc weaTthlTTOask- 

1 
I 



Pawn 

An angel, robed in spotless whit^, ^ 
Bent down and kissed the sleeping Night* 
Night woke to blush; the sprite was gone. 
Men saw the blush and called it Dawn. 

I 4 
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• ^ ^ Task: Filling Out Forms 

Entering information (from 
letters, chits, Orders, et.cr) 
,.^^ 't^.,, on prepared forms (expense, 

requisition, travel, health, 
^'U^^l^tefe sheets, periodical 

order forms, employment, 
. ^ \* benefit, school applications] 

Suggested skiji^ u-nd knowledge emphases: 

Follow w'ritten instfuctions ^ « . 

Understand job to be done * . 

' Check- and doublechecls for accuracy- 
Know where to find information 
Copy clearly and accurately 
Spell correctly . 
Understand the meaning 6^'words on form 
Capitalize 
Punctuate 

Make simple computations 
Suggested learning activities: 

1. Integrate discussion and practice of filling out forms 
with appropriate program activities at beginning^of 
course specifically going ov^r students* application, 
registration, personal data, job inventory and language 
skill assessment forms. 

/ 

2. "Filling Out Forms: Questions to Ask Oneself" 
Discussion starter for brief session (if needed) on 
filling out forms. 

\ 

3. Exercises: Sample application for promotion or transfer 
(attached); Sample employment agency form. 
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Homework: Health Insurance Claim 

Integrate Ihrougfiout semester with assignments 
carried out for Section III, "Career and Education 
Guidance" sessions.* 



V 
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FILLING OU'^ FORMS: Questions to Ask Oneself 



How do I feel About ANY form? 

Do I stop trying BEFORE I start reading? 
Do I understand this particular form? , 

Wha^ terms are new or unfamiliar to me? 

What is my reaction to needing , information that I don't have 
"off the top of my head?" 

Have I filled in everything asked for? ' 

And checked over the form again - and AGAIN? 

Forms sometimes end up in permanent -records. 

Does this job transfer form 'present ME in the BEST 
POSSIBLE WAY? 

Does this health benefit form describe, my claim in the 
best possible way? ^ 
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APPLXCATIOU FOR 
PROHOTION OR 
TRANSFER 



XYZ 



Global 

Communications 



INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIAL 



'"Complete this^form in ihk or type 



Name 



First 



lliddk 



Age. 



Home Address: 



Stmt %a4 Konbcr 



StaU 



Department: 

Present Position 

Position applied for: 
Education: 



Office: 



JPrevious Po s i t ion 



Office: 



SCHOOL 


NO. 
TTAXS 


YCAJtOF 


L KAin: AHD LOCATION OF INSTmrnOK 


'^URSE TAK£K— DEGREE OR DIPLOMA. 


GraxmnAr or ParocfiisL 










Bifh School 










BotineM or Technic*! 










CoUe^ or. UniTcrslty 








i 



Other Education:. 



yQur qualifications for the position: 



(Use reverse side if more space is needed) 
When request for ti^ansfer, state reason: 



c 

(SIcnstttrt of AppUcAst) 

This application is not only a factor in considcrihg you fof promotion or transfer, but will be kept ag^ permanent 

record in your individual personnel file. Flease read o\er what you have written with this point in mind and make 

certain the information requested has been accurately and completely supplied ^ 

p n q 

O !90/91O065 f^yjO 



PRINT LAST NAMH FIRST 



XYZFtRSONNEL AGENCY, Inc. 



00% 



WrH« 



•A<>» 



1 



Ho 



MUin 



n. u 



W«lfht 


C*lor Hsir 











Will Y»« Af c»rf 



Oat* 



Dar« 



yog nMivo> 



$t«no SpMd^ 



AccounlAfit. — . 

Full Charg* Rlrpr^ 
Atif. lk|>f^ 



HpoW CM 

Ktcord Clk 

' Udgrr Clk., 



Cort Clk^-|— 
Gtntral CU^. 



fijg Bd 

Montfor Id.. 



Ed! OlcUpSona ^ Addrti'ograph.^. 

Comptom^ttr^^l^.^ Mtnitograph 



NEW yORK lA^' AGAINST DISCRlMrNATION PROHIDITS 
DI5CRIMINATI0N,BECAUSE OF AGB. 



htas« R«ad Otb*r SIda Carafultv and Slan Co<vfr«d 
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Exercise: Health Insurance Claim 



FILLING OUT FORMS 



Your office has health insurance, which you've-ne,ver needed to 
ude until-liiow. 

On Saturday, January 12, 1974, you fell on the ice and broke your 
left elbow.n^You were sent to the hospital for an operation to pin 
the broken bones in place. Dr, Hecht, the anesthetist, visited 
you ia your hospital room Monday, night 'and discussed what kind 
of anesthetic he would use, ^On Tuesday, Janaury 15, the operation 
took place • You were sent home with your ^rm in a bandage and 
told you could go/back to^wgrk the following Monday, January 21. 

The anesthetist's bill for $75 arrived the day you got home. The 
surgeon is still seeing you, and said he would bill you later on. 

As soon as you rgjurned to work, you found out who in the office 

handles health insurance claims, and told her what happened. 

She gave yoii several sets of the attached Claim Form. 

> * J- . ■ * 

For each bill you get, you must fill o.ut your portions Part A 
to be completed by patient. Section A to be completed by Employee. 
Then you attach a copy of the .doctor 's bill to be paid, and return 
the form to her. 



Fillnsaxc your portions of "the attached claim form as if y^u had 
suffered the accident described above. 

Questions: 1. When you a'r^ covered by this particular 
policy,., do you have to pay the doctor's 
bill yourself? * Or<will filing the claim 
• ^ " form through your office pay him? 

2. Does anyone in your househol^have 
hl^^Jtth insurance coverage that includes 
health care for you (as wife, child)? 
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Group Discussion: Do you know what kind of medical benefits 
* your*company gives? ^ 




Some companies provide health insurance that simply pays for 
your "hospital care and the cost of doctors and tests while you are 
in the hospital. Other firms carry more expensive policies that 
entitle you to make claims for medical benefits when you are not 
in the hospital, but sick and seeing doctors. One company^s policy 
may cover just y^ ; another company's health insurance may al- 
low you to sign up for coverage of other members of your house- 
hold (children, husband or wife, mother). A few companies offer 
employees insurance for dental or psychiatric care. 



Make sure you know what your company health benefits include, 

V 



^Any New Words for Your Notebook? 



anesthetic 
claims 



exceed 
release 




respecti'v 



prepayment 



benefits 



course 



deemed 



provincial 
incurred 



validity 
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HtALTH INSURANCE CLAIM - GROUP 



PART A 



PATICNT'S namC AnO AOORCSt 



TO BE COMPLETED BY PATIENT (INSURED) 

Spaced for Typewriier - ^farks for Tabulator Appear on this iirtc 



OATC or •IRTM 



tNKrRCO«9 NAmC ir ^ATICHT IS A oc^chocht 



MKjnCOf SOCIAL SCCuniTY NO 



AUTHOntZATlON TO ^AY •CNCFITS tO PMVtfClAH: I h«r4^y f Wth*f I <• 

§«4>«fit«Jf •ny,«th«rwit« ^vyvkl* t« m« fot hii t«ryie«s •» Wwtcrikw^ b«Uw 
^tfi»t t« •JiC««W th« r««»«n«kl« vn^ Cwttpm^ry chprg* for iK«t« t«rvie«t. 



StONCO (iMtWHK* ^tn^M) 



AUTHORIZATION TO nCuC ASC iNFORMATiONt t h«r«ky •wth«rix« th« 
lM^fti|r>«4 Physician t« r«l««s« vny mfprrnvtivn •c^wirvil in tK« C9Vf%> 
my •as«iln«tl«n »r tr««tii»«nt. 



CATC 



SIONCO <yAj;C»T.»PW FAftCMT If MlMQHl 



PART B 



ATTENDING PHYSICIAN'S STATEMENT 



I. DIAGNOSIS AnO CONCURftCNT CONDITIONS 

Cir •IAM9SI* coot OTNKN TMAM ICOA* WSK*. NAMC) } 



a. IS CONDlTlOlj^ Due TO INJUKV 0« SiCKNCSS aRiSinO OUT OF PATlCNT S CM^UOYMeNT' PRCONANCY? 

YCl □ »0 □ ^ TCI □ -H. □ 



S. MC^onr OF services attach itcuizco sttt) |if PuKviowt roRM susmittco to puvqcmtial 

Y«g MtC* SNOW OMLY VATCS ANO »C«VlCCt SInCC LAtt^CFoHTl 

PROCCDunC 
CODC --^tF USCO 

OAT« or PLACC OF „r C90C OTmCH than 

• CWVICCS SCWVtCKS T^^DCSCWlPTtON QW SuWQtCAU on mCDiCaU SeWViCCS WCnDCWCO CFY»» waCO, CivC MAMCt CHAROeS 



If YCS. A^^AOZIMATC 0A1 
9HC«MAMCY COMmCmCCO. 

DATC 




tO<-0«cto#*s Offic* IH-ln»«ti«i>t Hof^it*! NH-Nwrsinf H»m« 

H<-P«ti«nt*s H*m* OH-Out^«ti«nt H«t»ital OL-Oih*^ L«c«tiOAS 

*ICOA->lnt«rn«tt«n«l Cl*ss<fiC*tion of Oitoosos 
**CPT-Cur'«nt Procodural TorminoUfy (curront oJition) 



TOTAu CHAHQCS ► S- 



Amount ^aiD 



• alancc Due ► r . 



4. DATC SYMPTOMS FlMST APPCaNCD OM ACCtDCNT HAPPCNCD. 



S DATC PATICN^ FiMST CONSULTED YOU FOR THIS CONOITtON. 



^aticnt cvc«% had samC on similar condition* 



tf '*Yca** wncn ANO ocscmsc: 



7, PATIENT STILL UNDER YOUR CaAE FOR THIS C^NDiTiON? 



PATIENT WAS CONTIHUOUSLY TOTALLY DISABLED 
/ luMASLC To WONK). 



to. tF STiL.L Disabled, date patient should be able to return 

TO WORK. 



la. DOES PATIENT HAVE OTHER HEALTH COVERAGE* 



□ " □ 



tf **YCt*' FtCAX lOCMTtPY 



PHYSJCiA^i'S nAmC (Print) 



SOCIAL SECURITY NG. 



SIQNATURE 



DCGREC 



TELEPHONE 



STflCCT ADDRESS 



CITY OR^TOWN 
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STA TE OR PROVINCE 



ZIP CODE 



GROUP hjlEALTH IfiSURAMCl: CLAIX P'OKM 



'lOi-l A To B« CompUt>j By Employ 



■fwS Horn* Aj<t#*»« of F.mploye* it'nnt) 



Sir** 



r,iT 



5roi« 



C^StHjU 3 MtvTied 

' * Divorced ^ L«g%I!y StptfBt*^ 



Date xif Btflh 



bar 



•p«u«a enf played > Q Ye» Q N« 

. U fof .ny child. □ Y». □ N. 



tf the anturf to either it '*>/s". please sAow in *'Remaiks'*Jlh< namtt of the ptrtont 
uho ofe tnptoyed, •nd thi none pnd addtesj of the v tetptctive employers* 

1 > ^ 



*nt cavered f«r bvnvflta by any ath^r 

Craup Ha«lth Inat^anee af any kind lnc^4lnK Bl\>^ Craaa and 8tw« 5hie^d\ Q Yea Q tih 

Craip pfapaymeni arrangamrnt p«ovldln| for medical care and treatment.' A3 Yea Q N« 

Caverage of medical c^rr etpentYs pto\ ided-by a »c-hooi. an e/nQloyer, • 

union welfare P'*'** federal* state, provincial or other Kovemmental acrn<>> O Yea Q Ns 

of ih^ c6ofC o^e on«u^frtf ••><s" ptrose indicate »n "ftcmofirj'* lAr pofir> number,tnsur* 
ompanM, and the name and address of the school, employer, akton or got emmental ojrrncy. 



^em«rka! 



[neaa or Injury due. In any way* 
latlent'a occupation' 

Yee rn No If '*Yes*\ f %plain 



Date employee ftrat 
una^It to work. 



U diftabiiiiy due to accident, ahow date 
accident occurred. 



isnr's Inf^fmorUnt , (Compltt* Only If Potitntjs A Dtptndtnt) 


»f Dependent 

\ 

<• 


Date of Birth 

/, 


Relatlonahlp 

tD 0 0 

ri Other (HflatiOnshtp) 



Marital ataiua If athar than tpauae 
□ Slnsle Q Married Q Wldawed 
Divorced tegally Separated 



ittmixotj^n Of^llis (Attocli 8ills) ' ^ ' 


NATURE or ILLNCSS « 


TYPE. OF SEjeVICt AND BY WHOM GIVEN 


DATE CHARGES INCURRED 


TOTAL CHARGE 


From 


To 




* ■ - 






3^ 






* * 






/ ' 








— ^ 

\ 














C - 





























(ff addtuonml space ts neededt plemse use <?n •Jditionml sheti)^ 



TOTAL 



by certify that the above statements are correct. 



Employee* f Signature 



I pjiysicians, hospitals, chntcs. di&pensaries. sanitor'iums. dufSRists, and all other aeenctes (including other insurance companfes. Blue 
-Blue Shield). You are authorized to p^tAit The Prudential Insurance Company of America or its represenlativei to obtain or view a copy 

records pertaining to the examinatioi^l treatment, history, prescriplions, and medical expenses of 2^1 ^ 

. I ^ (print Name of Pottent) 

nformationmaybc used to the extent deemed necessary by Prudential to dejermine the validity or amount payable on accoulnt of thi< claim 



19, 



Pattent*% ^lenaturc /Parent, tf Pattent a Minor) 



nOH B To Bt Compittad By Emj^oytr 



l^ Employee 



Policy Canirol Nu-iber 



Uranch CoJr 



Lffet live Date of 
Inaurance 



if c^im It for a deftemlent, 
pffeclivr date of dependents' 
inaurance 



irance curArntly 0~Yea Q No Deductible, 
t> ' \ •PpJ^cable 

ahow dau 

ilnatlan — . _ 



,D»d thia iickneia ar If '"Yes", indicate why**^'orkmen*s Compensation** iS not payable. 
infury arise aut of 

employee's emplayrpent' <^ 

n Y*« □ No . ' , ■ • ' : 



sitf^d laid off or Ves Cj No ^ 

y off contemplated' lf*'Yes", show 

o*be|Etnnin( of date* 
,aabiltty > 



Occupation 



Djiic employer first 
unable to work 



Date emplayee 
returned to work 



Average weekly 



Amount of weekly benefit 



AFT NUMBER 


1 ft 
AMOUNT 


TYPE OF BENEFIT 


DATE ISSUED 


1 ^ — ' ; \ 


# 






m 


(Same of Croup PoUcyhnlder) 










(Aulhaixtd HepresentcUiife/ 










{ . . 
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Task: Writing telephone -^essag^s 

in memos, using complete 
'Sentences, narrative . *^ 



Suggested skills -and knowledge emphases : 
Listening and responding well 

Questioning . ^ 

Note -taking 

' Double checking information (names, numbers, places) 
Organizing r^ies sage' for clarity of meaning 
Composing correct, concise sentences 
Forming logical.paragraphs N 
Capitalizing, punctuating, spelling ^ * * ' 

Appending any needed data to help the receiver 

of message respond to the iijquir.y summarized 
in memo * * * . 



Suggested learning activities: ' ' . 

# 1. Telephone-exercise, ^'Getting the Facts, " for p*§cjtice. 
' ^n listehin^^^uestiohing, notetaking, writing up 
message. 

Z'. telephone message exercise, "U^* gent Situation'* 

. ^^ Practice in understanding that one par-tic ular call 

is urgent and that the message should' be, handled 
that way, both in writing and delive:;ye * . *^ 



J 



Practice in getting a^v^^rbatim (word for word) 
message down when tifat i^ important 
it 

Transition into the important use's of punctuation: 
recbgnizing and punctuating direct quotations, using 
the comma and terminal punctuation. 
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Sentence -writing e^jcercise * 
Jumble puzzle 

Simple punctuation exercises: comma, capitalizing 

Spelling, dictation sentences based on common 
"spelling cj^yils" ' , ' 



Homewcvfk (writing practice) ^ J*. 

• ^ Keep a log, entering one page weekly 

Writing e'xercise turn a first sentence into 
a paragraph 
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TELEPHONE MESSAGE EXERCISE 
"GETTING THE FACTS" 



SITUATION: 



Problem 1 ; 



Problem 2; 



A sales representative calls in to the home 
office with the folio ^^ing message, for the 
^'secretary to transmit to the sales director: 

Bare Message: * 

"Hello, Jane, this is Fred» 
"Tell Jake w-e*re up 25 per cent 

in Milwaukee, 
"Contracted with a chain out there, 

Kromley*s Dry Goods, 
"I'm forwarding a copy of the 
^ agreement and we need to get an 
acknowledgment out right away. " 

Questioning to collect the necessary information. 
Role play with several students, instructing 
them to get all the additional information they 
need from "Fred" so that the sales director, 
"Jake, " can take action on the message. Get 
the facts needed, and mark them down in your 
notes. , 

Write up the message clearly, concisely, 
including all necessary information. 



-more- 
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Checklist: Djd the student ask pertinent questions, such as ' 
the mailing address of Kromley's Dry Goods chain? 
Is her written memo dated? 
. Does it mention th^ full names of the people involved? 
» DiQ she ask for and write down the telephone number 
wh^xe Fred can be reached in Milwaukee? 
Is the memo legible and organized? 



Tips: . Check Message Form Slip .for questionihg essentials^,* 
who is the call for, who called, when, where can she 
or he be reached, what is the message; 

. Repeat names, numbers, crucial words for accuracy 
and to get correct spellings. 



• ( 
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Telephone Message-Taking and WiUting: 



URGENT SITUATION 




The following call is for John Jenks, a lawyer representing the 
firm you work for in union negotiations. You are a secretary 
to the personnel director, Mr. Tucker. Negotiations have been 
under way for a week; today is the deadline when the current 
contract expires. 

MR. JENKS: "Miss Kramer, please inform Mr. Tucker 
that the talks have stalemated. Tell him, 
''and I quote, that the impasse was due to a ^ 
lack of confidence on their part. 

The student role -playing this call has an opportunity to ask a fe 
key questions: primarily in order to get the exact message 
Mr. Jenks wants d^ivered. 



w 



Class Assignment: 



Write up the message ^:oncisely and 
accurately. 



Checklist: . - ' 

Were question nriarks used correctly? 

Did Miss Kramer's total message convey the urgency she 
heard in Mr. Jenks ^ voice? How? - ' 

bid she ask pertinent questions to insure the accuracy of 
the message ? 
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WRITING ASSIGNMENT 



Name ; 



In two or three sentences, describe your supervisor's appearance 
personality, attitudes, good points and bad points, (No one but 
the people in this work group will ever see what you write, ) • 

Sentence 1; 



Sentence 2: 



Additipnal sentences if needed: 



Pass your conr>pX.eted sheet to the student atyour left«^ You^H 
read .the sheet you get out loud to the group^, 

(Discussion of "the sentence, 



3!4 
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JUMBLE PUZZLE 

Unscramble these^six jumbled words, 
one. loiter to each dash, to form six 
ordinary words offering some good 
reasons you need more money to spend. 




^VARLET 



( ) 



TREN 
( ) 



Question Clue 

In plain English, what is 
"Career Advancement"? 



PIRATES 



( ) 



LENDRICH 
( ) 



Now arrange the ( ) parenthesized 
letters to form the Surprise Answer, 
suggested by the above Question Clue, 



TRAKEM 

_(_) 

CHOTELS ■ 



Print the Surprise Ariswer he 



re ; 



(_) ( ) . ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 



• ( ) 



^■2 1-5 
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PUNCTUATION 




INSTRUCTIONS : 

In the following paragraph add commas where they are needed 
and delete those that are incorrectly used. 



Time was and not so many years a^o either when the 
average citizen, took a pretty dim view of banks and 
bankers. That this was st> it should be said was the 
fault of bankg and bankers, .themselves. Banks used 
to be an<| a few still are grim and forbidding struct^ires 
where business was conducted in a sort of genteel gloom 
atrr^o spherically and personally. Behind the little*bar red 
windows were more often than not elderly gentlemen whose 
cordiality good humor and effusiveness reflected the size 
of the customer ^sf bank account, Somq acted as though . 
they had. been born in 500 B.C. 
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CAPITALIZATION EXERCISE 

« 

Instructions: 

Correct the misuse of capitalization in the following letter and 
sentences, ^ ^ 

Slash through ail unnecessary capitalization; capitalize any 
letters that should be uppercased. 

- Dear Mr. Smith: 

Mr. Joptes, our Manager of the Shipping Department, has 
informed me that your Company has entered a complaint ^ • 
• about a shipment sent from the City of Boston this Falll You 
did not give the Account number or the exact Date of shipment.' 

We have found in checking our records that: (1) the only ship- 
ment sent to you during this time was accepted without complaint: 
(2) signed for by your Receiving Clerk; (3) A carbon of th'e 
receipt was returned to us. ' ^ 

Please send more specific information and we will check 
further. As -President o£ the Jones corp., I assure you we will 
do everything' to expedite the settlement of this matter to your 
satisfaction. 



• Sincerely, 



Sentence 1. Boston is^about 200 miles North of here. 

2. He went to High School in Cleveland, Ohio 

3. Pick up a case of coca-cola. 

4. My Father is an engmeer. 

5. One example of new School architecture is the 
John F. Kennedy high school in the Bronx. « 
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DictatioVisExercises fd;r Tutoring SeVaicns- , . /v -'.J-;/--* '-I! 
(One or 2 stud^hts dictate;) ,, / ♦ V , V-'^>''"'''r*-C'*V.^^^^^ 

1 , .jRei'ns > ' I?i*^e side nb-J'or d holds the reins pt 'goygrnmejlt^ ' ^ , 'i. ,\,\ 



2, Rains . The sun^shines all week, bxrt ^V/eeke.ndS it, ,rgjjns^ |i: 

3, Reig n. , In "England, 'pjSQple liv^ .under the' reign^o*f"'' • -f^.] 

■ Queen Elizabeth II. • •• , ' • . " •■ ' /A - ^-^ ' .-,V-'^»' '■■ 

• 4." Accent .- Pardon my Southern apf erlt. . * ' . '^.^•\*^ ;.V 



5. Quantity . Her typing^ 
* y Quality . quantity 



ihg^wag po^^ecau&y^^^ti*'iied'f<;?^^ * 
' instead pf fluVlity ^ "'^ ^^.^^^ ft " \*-\"''''i>V v,'^-'^ 



6, Mischievous . ^ She's always worrying abp%ir\h^ tj^^s.^h^^^Q'^'^ 

' child 'of hers.' ■ .•'..''^?'V ' r ■ 'H^.. V^: ■ ■ 

Representative . Do you know the 'pJime-pf yt>ur y^^S.,-" -'.-^ 

.Senator and Rep'resenl;ativ'e '? . »%>\' ■ 



7. 



8. ^ Athletics . Mrs. Feeney's boy is goo'd at a|:hletic^, > ^ , * 

/ Mathematics. but flunking malhe matic.s . , • ' ' - . ^ 

9* Cbiinsel, Sonr>e people call a lawyer an atto^>i<^ or a 
* counsel. . . ' ' . ' • 

'10. Council. CCA is a program qf the National Council of 
Negro Women*' 

11. Custome^]^ . Business used to. try above all to satisfy 
^ * the customer.' . . , . 



12. Consurher . Today^s housewife needs consumer rights 
/group to protect *her in the marketplace. 
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WRITING 

Homework Assignment; 
LOG 

Write\at least one page weekly: 

• sSetf^Ehing that bothers you:* at home, at v/ork, 
at school " 

♦ something that interests you from the paper, 
TV, new acquaintances, etc, 

(Stress on ideas. May be position paper, exposition of 
views) ^ 




,?il,9 %■ 
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Homework: 



WRITING EXERCISE 





\ 



Use any .one of the following as the first sentenc^of a short 
paragraph, 

* 

Pick the openrng sentence which you can nriost easily turn into a 
little story. 

Make sure that the story part that you add uses complete 
sentences, properly punctuated. Check any 4<^>ubts you may' 
have about spelling in your dictionary^ 
» 

1, The new typist's six-year -old woke up Sunday night with a 
fever of 104^, . — 



2, Some people wear the most inappropriate clothes to work 
Selma, for jLnstance, > - 



3, After weeks of saying no, Dolores finally agreed to ^o ovit 

last Saturday night with Tom, the new young man in- the office. 



4. Yesterday at a quarter to 12, my boss told me he was 

expecting three associates in for lunch at noon and told 
•me to take care of it, ^ 
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Task: Research 

4 - - 1 

1 » 

In company directory, zip 
code directory, telephone 
^ books, daily newspaper, 
' dictionary, department 

files, company library. 

. ^ »\. ^ ' 

Suggested skills and knowledge emphases : 

Read and follow written/ihstructions 
Check and doublecheck work for accuracy 
Comprehend overall systems through which various 

reference materials transmit information 
Understand special symbols and the information these 

convey (maps, charts, tables, abbreviations) 
' Know^ where to find information y 

Suggested exercises and as^signments: 

Note: The attached sample finding-out 
exercises, tested in New York City, are 
based on local directories, maps and 
situations and arc oxiered as a guide 
which may be easily adapted for other 
localities. 

1.* Brief presentation on developing finding-out skills 
J (outline attached) • , ^ 

V 2. Finding-Out Exercises: * ^ 

What^s in the Yellow Pages? 
What's on one White Page? 
Map- Reading for Information 
What's in the Newspaper, and Where 

.* 

3. Homework Assignments 




s 




Brief Presentation Outlifie 

V DEVELOPING FINDING-OUT SKILLS 

To, introduce topic of research, start a discussion on information 
tools, beginning with home situations: how to find a dentist or a 
lawyer in a hurry: how to find the best place to shop for a rug at 
discount; how to locate a good beautician close to your office or 
homfe/ ^ " 

What kinds of tools do you turn to: a, few particularly knowledge- 
able peopl^/in your faaftily-o^^ieighb orhood, the n e wspaper^ 

What tool isl^most helpful in each situation: some particularly 
knowledgeable person in the family or neighborhood? th^ 
telephone directory? the newspaper? a local health or community 
agency? 

Relate opening discussion to the gdal of' developing the finding -out 
skills one needs as one advances in a business career. Skillful 
coping with everyday personal and family problems produces in 
many people some of the basic abilities need for '^research" (the 
ability to zero in on a problem; to r eview ^numbe r of information, 
tools and choose the most appropriate). 

Both at work and in study, research, or the skill of digging out 
needed facts, is a basic to be learned and practiced. 

In' order to assemble inforrnation, one needs to develop a familiarity 
with a variety of sources 'oJ'information , These include: 

1, Office tools the dictionary, the thesaurus ("Give me 
another word for **angry** that I can use in this letter"), 
the secretary's handbook (how do you ciddress a senator), 
office directories aiid organization'^harts, zip code' 
directories, city maps, telephone books, daily newspapers, 
hotel, motel, airline timetables and rat^ books. 

2. Inte^roffice sources of information key people.who 
specialize in different aspects of the company^s work; 
files in your own section, other department, central 
files; the company library (vertical files, cardfiles, 
periodicaLand book arrangements, getting help from 

- — the refer/nce librarian, xeroxing).' 
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3. 'Telephone sources special numbers for infor- 
mation (daily newspaper, public library); 
contact people or departments (public information 
consumer relations) within/outside companies, 
govevnixxent agencies, private prganizations. 



r 



4. Library so'^^rres special references of ir^'ereot, 
periodicals, microfilm newspapers, professional 
journals. Reader's Guide, Who's Who, Biographical 
3ictionaries, Foundation Directory, Standard • ^ 
& Poors, government directories/ 



The suggested classroom and homcv/Oxk exercises included apply 
only to Level 1. 
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Binding out problems 



Takp turns solving these finding-out problems with the Yellow Pages 
Director^y. ^ ' ' * ^ 

1. It's 4:30. The boss suddenly needs to order food for a 
last-minute ^supper meeting. He41 line up the sandwich 
orders, he tells you, while you find a good nearby 
delicatessen which delivers. 



/ 



Your office is on Broadway, at 48th Street. Find two^ 
nearby delicatessens for him to choose between as quickly 
as you can. 

2. You have to pick up a package at 585 M^adison and need to 
know what cro^stown block it's near. Use the Manhattan 
Address Locator tfe find out exactly where you're going. 

3. Yot^boss has to order plastic shopping bags with your 
firm's name printed on them. He just asked you to find 
out where he can get the job done. 

4« Your boss is setting up a big convention of auto dealers. 
He asks you to find out where he can buy 1, 000. convention 

name badges. Find the right page in the Yellow Pages 
for him» 

5. The uptown office of NCNW's Center for Career 
^Advancement is at 815 Second Avenue, between East 

43rd and East 44th Streets. Find the zip code quicly 
in the Yellow Pagesv 

6. Turn to Governnnent, pages 814-826, and take a few 
minutes to figure out how this part of the Yellow pages 
is arjranged. ^ 

Then. . . Find the numbers you need for information about: 

- passports 

; - unemployment insurance > ' 

- renewing a driver's. license 
food' stamps 

- getting a bad pothole fixed * 



" regisJfering a'complaint about no heat 
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FINDI^IG OUT PROBLEMS 

What's on One White Page? 

Use the attached page of the Manhattan phone book (white pages 
to solve the following problems: 

1. An out-of town salesman parked his car near your mid- 
town office before he called. When he left and looked 
for his car, it was gone. Only then did he notice signs 
warning this was a No Parking, No Standing, towaway 
zone.. Where is his car? How does he get it back? * 
What nuitlber do you. call? 

2. An important buyer, in from the Midwest, left her 
briefcase on the bus. You are asked to report it 

and follow through to see if it tur^s up. What number 
do you call? ^ 

3. •Your department chief remembers seeing some data 
he needs in a book by John Galbraith, an economist 
with several recent books to his credit. Your colleague 
forgot the title, but knows it was written within the past 
five years. You are to give him a list of titles of 
recent Galbraith books -- and the name of the publisher 
for each title so he ,can order a copy. What number do 
you call? 

4. One of the staff just got an overseas assignment and has 
no passport. »|He needs a copy of his birth certifi^cate as 
soon as possiTjle. He was born right here in New York 
City. You're tc tell him v/ha.t to do, where to go, or 
write. What number do> you call? 

5. A junior account executive promised to take a client to 
an outdoor performance of Shakespeare in the Central 
Park amphitheatre some week night in July. You need 
to know which plays are being performed on week nights 
during the month. What number do you call? 
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NEW YORK - CITY OF 



EMERGENCY NUMBERS 

flBl....-^>-gJJ 



or6"S-'"900in 
ManhcStcn Only 



POUCS 



911 



For listings of United Stotes Government department* and agencies, see '^United States Government." 
For listings of Now York State Government departments and agencies, see "New York — State of." 



SERVICES and FREQUENTLY CALLED NUMBERS 



kmma 

iSQKTIOK/tlKTHCOKTXOl 

lafarnaticn* 

tDCICT iSSlSTAKCE 

i\u mmm coii?uirfTS .... 
txm Rfccass 

nCr.DJ3Hm3IOEKrS OFFICE ... 
DiiliOIKG C0y.n4lKTS 

CCnSCH!^ AFFAIRS >DEPT 

tCHSUMSR CCMPLAIKTS - 
See (vegtilar Its^ngs 

At "ConsLnef" On 

^;ST;:ICT AnORSEr-Hinhtttin . 

Fiite 

FCOO STAMP |KrO?«ATlOK .... 

S:\f WFOffMATIOM : 

K£AITS DEfT.-HiAhihiD 



...*.fn H£AT COHPIAIHTS «o.«:e 

HOUSING AUTHORITY- 

233.3100 Apt. Applicihens 233.1171 

UkMW Housing Police Assistance E3t-2777 

,U(-7S00 Houstn; Poitce Ail Ottier BuSin:r. lU SOOC 
247-0130 IKCOHE TAX-CITY Information . . . .9i4-SS3C 
5((-4300 Re<;uests For Ctty Tax For:;:^ ...n(-3029 
nO-4100 JOIS- 

-fnigTrntiyrrr . Stt -Sf 

A^ications 5(i-l720 

.9(4-7777 HARMA6E 11CEKS£ tOR* 

bfcrination »44-720P 

MAYOR'S OFFICE . . 5ii 570f 

X' Pa«i HEOICilO IHFORHATIOH ^.5t4.305C 

247-0130 HETROPOLITAK MUSEUM OP ART^ 

732-7300 idorffistion 734.221) 

. . . . ni HEW YORK cm REPORT MM 234 

4!0-3)30 HEW YORK PUILICUIRAXY- 

,731.4021 library Hours 4n.722f 

, S((-7711 IntormiticR Reference Svce TK-iUl 



K315E COMPLAINTS liHSOO 

.K.'»!Ti:K ak: diet TIPS 431-4540 

^PARKIKO YIOIATICHSIUREAU. 

I.HFORKATIOK 725-2412 

PAPKS v?c-;i5' t.en'* Infornahon 

M3r.Hd:!an, Srcn: 755-4100 

Brc3F »r.. Gajens. Slilen Is. ...♦Jl.St5t 

POISON CONTROL 340-4<t4 

Otl«*W^T ^ 

EKER6ENCIES ONLY- 
POLICE Ill 

AKtL'LAKCE Ill • 

PRcClMcVs AHO OTKYRPbuCEVuSIHESS ' 

SEE LISTINGS SELOW 
II' rr u'Mi Beiow Dol ....374-50001 

POTHOLES 5M-201t 

Antr 5 i Saf . Sun.. Hchdays 1i4-2110 
FRISOHS-CITY 

%*: CpTectton Dept Listings teloy 
RSHT CONTROL 54«'5054 



SALES TAX-Ciii Hew Ytrk Stale . . AXX^m 
SANITATION lULKCOLlECTIOH- ♦ 

Se* cnYirenn'ntal Prot. Admin-Samtatton 

SANITATION COMPLAINTS 144-1100 

SCHOOLS PUUIC Inforniition 5U-5030 

SEWER COMPLAINTS 1U-7500 

SKY INFORMATION- 

Haydea Plentfariura 173.0404 

-SHAli~^uslHE5^flEl^vTv.v.^f^lao 

SUICIDE PREVENTION 442-3322 

SUPREME COURT-lnformation 5i4*(70C 

TOWAWAYS 541-5220 

TRANSIT AUTHORin- 

Lost Property Office 425-4200 

Admr.islratjve Office 152-5000 

Y.D. INFORMATION 24V5:C3 

WATER COMPLAINTS . . . .- 544-7500 

WELFARE INFORMATION 
See Social Services Dept. listings Beliw 
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From Prrfiou$ m« 



Continued' 
HYCITYOF- 

H;iLT^< h HOSPITALS CORP- 
r' • MCSPITAL LEWX AV&136— 

•f t .?finPtychiJff»-Wult 621-4401 

r -en terff Ft- Cnjld Study 666-7000 

A': 3ti\m Unit-Uorntnfstde He 3lth Stj 

663-90C0 

ii-ninntr Jt ofl 621-3100 

••t-rSFMCaM 621-3131 

r.* fic: Li«fd C4II 621-3131 

C Af f ihJttofl Ofc 621-3914 

* - .»f ai Svcn— 

i-^rjJa'wCiff S«fiO*Pt Of 621-3092 

t ' t-^tTlogyOot Of - - - 621-3114 

f.'.i.cjMfetriin^LibfifyOfpt Of 621-3714 

'* '..««(VolOf 621-371© 

V t*tMcvlGvnfcolo«/0*pt Of 621-3022 

^^.'•I'/Oy Otot Cf --------- 621-3628 

f-n C-rfU»atuJt»on 0*pt Of 222-1800 

>*r rric-.OfPtO» - - 621 '3075 

f ^ «r> OfMOf 621-313<> 

*' 5.»{o<)» Dfpt Of--- 621-3757 

rtti.UlfO<tMMicio«OfptOf 621-3930 

Vv,vS»cfiO«)tOf 621-3023 

^ If../ OfMOf 621-3032 

&-V»wat D«Jt Of 621-3901 



NEW YORK CITY listings are grouped below by department and agencies. 
If you are unable to find the New.York City department or agency you want, dial 566-4446 



--tsiflcyOfot Of 
n^tnicatiofts 0»t Of - • 

*.*iori OfPt Of • 

-yn^OeotOf 

S»ctt OfPt Cf • 

'ik'^OinfOtpt Of 

vf/-^<j<e Dfpt Of 



621-3J03 
621-3738 
621-3200 
621-3004 
621-.3215 
621-3013 
621-3152 



I'-DitProvanisOtftOf 621-3155 

.< Ffccfflt OfPt Of 621-3094 

tiOiotOf 621-3221 

-!OfPtOf 621-3334 

• /v> OfPt Of 621-3314 

R*tjt»(ntOfptOf - 621-3503 

' .ni&'>rophfiOfPt Of 621-4397 

OfMOf 621-3182 

• " f.49JTin! OfPt Of 621-3811 

•♦fsDtptOf Ml-3401 

-vOj^.TY HOSPITAL CEWW 

<SlCl<r1ii*nAvfikiyn 462-4000 
HOSPITAL ZmiK 
.♦AL WfORMATION 

4SlCrarkMnAvBklyn 630-3131 

HOSPITAL 320ConctrtfN if - 292-3980 
CoRtinurd— S*t nnt colomft 



Helpful 

information . . . 

* fountf in ttie inlfoductory 
•p of tt^fs directory. Use ttiem 
- -3vc lime. 



Conttnofd— From Kevtous cfttumr 
HYCITYOF- 

HEALTH t HOSPITALS COJIP- 
M£IPOPOLJTW< HOS?ITAt 
CENTER-1901 1 AV— 

Paiierrt Inforniation Only ------- 3tT'-fcl6I 

Ambulatory Co/f Svcn - joC^o49l 

Pfrionnel EmpKmtrt - -- -- -- -- >frO-ol7I 

pjiiem Accounts 360-t-;C9 

Social S»cf roD-cS^ 

Cfntrrt) School Fr PrJcticat NuTi^, 5oO-o924 

Hra'iri Center 1^002Ay---' 5o3-74Cl 
CorrprehcnstveMemai Health Centtf 

Co<Timurmy Affairs - - -- -- -- -- 3tr-60£'' 

VoJutiteer Ofc 360-689^ 

Pubhc Info*nMtion 3<>%72?^ 

Fof Svc't Not Ln^ed Abcie Call '<o0-6'6; 

llWP!5;i'.iAH:E'>lt/H. IfcRfcGfrifiA. Bx 9sO-212i 

QUEOiS HOSPITAL CENTER 

82 *f U< Jani-c* *>9v'-2345 

KURSI'JC RtCRUlTMENT l25Wcrtb - - - 5:*-2^ 

PHYSICS LA? ^'^Ft-rtV^avh.^itnAy 9:7-6£7l 

«AVlEy.'H0SPITAL&HO« 

560ftrifUe*^Sl 39C-E18. 

SYOENWAM h0SPITA»,-565 M^WTfi AV— 

WmitunuOlc tJC-Stlt 

Commonily Affairs - 67S-53I^ 

Emef^ency Rooffl- c7!.-5'.3"" 

P;»tiem A<courtts. 67e-5i^° 

PatitfrtUfCfmaiiOn — ©76-5*23 

Soppoftiiff S»ces— 

EngnrngAMjiRtenaflcr- 671-5102 

Financial 678-5^64 

MMl.cal Records 678-5*35 

NursiPf 678-S:39 

PurchasiOf - or8-5373 

Social Svce 678-5127 

Vefynteefs 676-5233 

Ke. I hbw hood Tami f y Care Ci.Tt tt — 

Aopoirttmenttlnfcfmation 67£-£^5e 

Df-rtirt Oert 67.>-f M'' 

Oemal Model Cities ' 67f-^?5? 

OfveloPmefttJl Evatuatiofl 678-5.->oC 

, For Sues M Listed 47b-515: 

TU&C^CULOSIS HOSP FACIUTIES 

93Wtfth 566-$044 

HEALTH SVCES ADMINISTRATION- ^ 

PUBLIC AFFAMS 12!.v\'^fth 5t^804C 

Chief WDICAL EXAMINER 52()U» 65t-!600 
Pi;Bi:C HEALTH LIERARY 125W»Mh --^ 5t>fc-5l69 
COV'/umTY UENTAL HEALTH 80 

l^'^ntAi H'.^ith t Mental Pet:irda;ie'^ Svces Drot Of 
HEALTH OtPrOF- 
Abortion lirth Control Information 

377b*ai 233-3100 
Am6u}3tory DftPxItlc at lofl Pf 9* 

377fr*at %6.3W6 

Anlm»l.8itei l25W«'th - - ■ 56t~710!» 

lirth&Ccath Records lnforma:ior 

?<7-0*K 

•ur Cf Afttbwrjto^f Ciff >77i5**. ?iX>*ft*OC' 

eur W Child KfArih l25Worir> ■ biAt'l^tk 

Central CwnplJint Control i?;Wtr" - 5tit-7»?t 



Continued— From prrriotn cotumn 
NY Cin Or- 

KEALTH SVCES ADMINISTRATION - 

h£iLTH OePT OF— 
Laboratories 4551 Av— 

Cf^.*! Ret,oft«of 340-4445 

i.<;5 Improvemem 340-4460 

OiHrSvce^Fof Lab 340-4781 

Pe.uf) Ccfftioi Cfnte* 340-4494 

Aitr 5 PW WeekendsAHitldays 340-4494 

If Answer Can 340-4444 

Centers— 

CemralHartfm 2^31 5Av 690-2600 

EastHirlem 158E115 876-0300 

l.o*r SiOe >«lE25 659-6353 

Li*e' WftSide 303«v 524-2537 

Wan'-atunvtlle 210H8*ay 666-5900 

f;V'.u' ..if 2t<Wlll 663-3822 

P.v'r<itie UOftlO'^ 866-2500 

Vlas-.-i^tonHjts »O0WU8 927-6300 

LeaC P&.son»n9 377ewa> 566-1735 

Ciildhfjith— , 

Al SniiihHsose fcOfod 962-0477 

Aiu<*ix.e. Hamilton St;i 2690IA« -- 862-8002 

Bc'uthhtj^e 2bODfitc» 673-5990 

l)v.Kn.i»n H(Hi»e 17Sfia«»eAv 569-UOil 

Ca 'Pf.rrH^.e 4i2fl0"5 534-3949 

Ceofge Ytas^.-Nion Hou»es 1777 3A» - 348-1032 
in-P*:iint lnlcrD;tt<on— 

TCtol H9s0it<its lAvl.27 561-5151 

Psy.hiJiric ho^itaf lA»t30 561-4747 

LeroiaPh^js*^ lfi9rj«adA» 831-3100 

li\U3f\H*.'i^yii\t: 24AvD 278-0060 

tin .ut^er J- Sta SOLenoxAv 369-4610 

Mt Morris Park fAjdAvtl22 534-4612 

Poll C'ounrfi 2*:7lAy 283-0500 

QutmsEai: 899-6262 

£i k.iroia\f!3ose 281W127 865*1300 

V.afnerHoocs 23*5 lA» 427-7378 

C^nt^^,vusOtseas« 125W#fth 566-7092 

OjyC*inP 3Stlt«a> 566-6143 

DjyCcftOiv .»S0««*> 566-6146 

Denljl— 

PSl e Henry - - 267-1724 

PSll 320W21 - - 243-1558 

PS 41 lUwn ^675-3359 

PS6S 12U> 673-4075 

- PS99 4101100 348-3350 

PS 111 44C.Vi53 5f6-1121 

PS 191 210Wfcl 581-9735 

Dfnt "try ^3rt./rlh 566-8166 

Oist Health Svcfs 12$Worth 566-8148 

EmPtoyres Alcoholism Program ' 

3e5E.v*» 571-0690 
Family Planning Coytclt Of N Y C«ty 

^ 30iBway 9*2-6150 

FowJ Poisoflift? 12SW«rlh 566-7196 

haft<»fWpec}ChiJdfen 3S0^*a> 56<>-6000 

m^m. Dot OjTMe 33lDelnfy 777-3811 

P.-..:' Cti/nuon *3V.ofi»r - 566-8112 

Nf<ej».f»Ccu.*Kll 125W«ftri 566-8033 
ImttuuiSMion Pro^r^m For Rubella'? 

2e.lC«va> 349^2255 

imniun.]^t»Pn Progrjm 261t«^ai - ~ " 966-2210 
Coittinuid— See nnt ccfufRA 



Comlnutd-^rom prrrloos €»lunm 
NY CITY OF- 

HEALTH SVCES AOMIHISTRATloV 

HEALTH OEPT Or- 

InfectiomOiseaM 125w»rth - - , . 
Information Days 125 W«rth - - joV 
MaternalliChild Health S«fS L26W»fth 566 
Water nity Infant Cire-Fjmily Flanoiof ^ 

Project 377 8* ay 966 

Maternity Svcti&ramify PlAnnlnt 

125«Nfth566 

NarcotlaReiister ^3Wcrth -fij 

Nursin»-Pubtic Health 377B*r*y »^ 

NuUitiOfl ^3 worth 

Ant I -Coronary Club ^3W?rth 

Nutrition Tips 13 Wtrth 

Kuu ili on H« in Spanish l3Wonh 

Ofc Cl Centra lized Act! »it lei 125W«rlh 5or 

Permits 125 Worth 5=» 

P^st Control 125 Worth Scc-i 

Poison Control 45SIA* ♦ - * 

Premature Payments l25W3rth 5re- 

Raflijtion Control 32SBway •* 5c6- 

Nnhts Saturday-SwndaytHolidays - - -'0 

Sanitary Enffcmnt l25Y/onh ' - ' -ci-- 

Sanit.iry Enflnr rtf 13 Worth , 5tc- 

School Keatih 12S Worth 

Tuberculosis 13W5fth - 56o 

Vaccination Informitlon For Travel 

12SW*ri £t6- 
Vener eal Oiseas* Education Unit 

13lh*n 925- 

Veoereal Disease CortlfOJ 13W»fth 566- 

*'t'ki««fOfseasf Information 13W»rth 269- 
Venereal Disease Information In Spanr.h 

«*dr! 691- 

Veterlnarlan Medicine l25Wwtl» - - • 566- 
Working Pwer Clinic 350A*0fAmfi»c«i 477- 

X-R*y Survey Unit 204M(*4 £*'6- 

Informatlon-Oays 125Worih 5o6- 

InformatlonOarfc^iOht 125W»rth - 5e^ 
«AYO;»S OPCA.MZATICN TASK FORCE- 
C0f.1PREH£NSlVE HEALTH PLAWIW 

3058#t'T66 

MEHTAL HEALTKAMENTAL 
RETARDATIOfi SVCES OEPT OF 93 
r;DS7H— • 
Reoionat Offices-^ 

M.inhJttan ^3 Worth " ' 

Crenx 13 Worth " " 

Oyeens 13 Worth - 

Crook lyn-Richmood l30Cfintofl - • 
».tental Retardation Svces l^waj^^ / 
School Wentjl Health Svces 13 W«riH 
Patient InformationARelerral S«c« 

IJiK^ J^/ 
Prison liJenlat Health Svces «W*rin ji-^- 

Alc oho tlsffl Svces '3Wtrth y^- 

Director Of Psych iauy-Kos#lUls 

^^^^ ^ 
MEMrALRETAPDATlONOfCOF ^ 

5lO*n:,.j 5^ 

HIGHER EDUCATION ^ 
Cofltiftoed— See ne>t 9^ ' 



566- 
566- 

643^ 
566- 
5o6- 
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FINDING-OUT PROBLEMS 
**Map-Reading for Information'* 

The attached map appears in the front of the Manhattan telephone 
directory (white pages)^ > 

Use it to solve the following problems: 

L You work for the New York City h6cme office- of a 
national manufacturer. Your boss ^rrives at 9:30 
and tells you he wants to speak to"nie advertising 
.manager of the S?Ln Francisco Bulletin as soon as 
possible. * 

a) What area code will you use to get the tele- 
phone number from Information? 

b) At what time will you place the call for your 
boss? 

2. In what time zone are each of the foUolving: ' 
" a) North Platte, Nebraska 
b) Columbus, Ohio 

C) Springfield, Illinois * ^ . ^ 

d) Hyannis, Massachusetts 

e) Detroit, Michigan 

f) London, Ontario 

g) Niapra Falls - - the New^York Side (see Buffalo) 

h) » Niagara Falls tlve Canadian side 
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Now York Telephone Compirty:X974" 



pages 




FINDING OUT PROBLEMS 



" What^s in the Newsp?tp 



r and Where' 



Read this page 1 index to see all 
the items it contains. 

Then use the index to get to the 
part of the newspaper that may- 
help you find exactly what you 
need in the following situations: 

Fill in the appropriate subject 
and page riuiiiber or numbers 
for each situation. . 
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NEWS INDEX 



AtMUl Hew Vort 
Aft 

C«ifi^ Out Guidt 



Music 

ObtttMrlH 

Trirnport*tion 
TV it>6 ^xdit 



41 

12 
43 
42 



44 

50 51 
«.73 



411 

»i 

J7.42f 
lliS 



}^^tt iti the N^*< M 

Strnmiry Mm, Pj<jf 47 



^1 



t 



Your department head says: 

1. "I've got to &end flowers to a client who*s going off 
to Italy by ship tomorrow. They* re sailing from 
one of those midtown piers in the 50s. Please check 
the paper for me: the florist needs the name of the ' 
ship and the ^sailing time. " 



Subj^ct:_ 



Page:^ 



"Marge Miller is flying out to Dallas, Texas, tomorrow 
and is packing tonight. How hot is it and will she need 
rain gear?" , , | 



Subject :_ 



_Page:_ 



3. "What time does the curtain go up for Raisin? Mr. 
Goldman has tickets for the Chicago staff for toniglit. 



Subject: 



.Pages: 
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'^Tom Johnson^ s dad died this weekend, I saw in the 
paper this morning. I'll be going to the funeral. 
Please naark it on my desk calehdar. " 

. Subj.ect; Page: 



^'Jack Delaney's moying to ^another advertising agency 
J, hear. His appointment was announced in this 
morning's Times , with his picture you can't miss 
that face. Clip it out and leave it on my desk, please. 

Subject: Pages: 



"It's been days since I checked out our mutual funds. 
Please clip out today's listings and put it on top of 
my investment folder. " . 

Subject: Pages:'' 
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HOMEWORK 




Gnments 



TO: Language Arts Tutors 

FROM: NCNW Staff 



Following are some suggested homework assignments for students 
designed to acquaint them with a wide variety of secretarial tasks 
as well as "with the'city itself. Each /tudent'may be given a 
different assignment and a discussion of all of the as^sign^ents 
would be an irt'teresting way to start each evening's tutoring session. 

- — / 
Your employer asks you to get a hotel room for an out-of- 
town buyer. He wants a rocim overlooking Central Park. 
What hotels would you sug^est?^ ^ . 

A representative of an English firm with which Vyoiv firm is . 
.associated has asked you to get him and his wife^a batch of 
magazines to read. What would you get? 

An Italian customer is arrivi-^g on the Raffaelo latei^this 
week. What day? What time? What pier? Where is the^pier? 

Your employer asks you to J.ook up the final price that 

General Motors stock sold for yesterday. Where do you find it? 

A letter sent to the Sales. Manager from the Chicago office 

last Thursday has not yet arrived. What would you do to try 

to find out what happened to it? . ^ ^ 

Your employer has an appointment with^Mayor Gibson in 
Newark City HalL What is th^ best way ^or him to get there? 

' . ♦ '\ ' 

Your employer wants^ to buy a^neW electric typewriter. He 
^^aslcs you. to recornitiend the best buy. What would you do? 

Your company^s Chicago office has asked the New York office 
to send a company catalogue tp the Governor of Illinois. Who 
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is heT^^WTieTe^s^He'cTa'pitar?^^ corFectTnsic 
address and s'alutatioh? 

Your employer Avould like to get ?ome storage shelves for 
■the stock room. Can you suggest how he can go about it? 

out-of-town buyer wants to se-e Catch 22 . Where is 
it playing? What time doe^t go on on Saturday evening? 



The re is a special exhibit at the Countee Cullen Library. 
What is the exhibit?^ Where is'^the library?' How do you 
Xget-there? — ____ 

Hpw do you find ou^ about ebcams for typist and stenographer 
for the;City? 'Th/state? The Federal Government? What 
are the requirements? When and where are they heW? 

Suppose you want to buy' a sofa for $250. 00 at Macy's. HoV 
much more would it cost you on an installment account over 
a two^;:^«Ftfr period? ^ 

You are considering opening a checking account. You would 
be writinf about 8-10 checks a month. What would be the . 
best kind aii^account to ogen? What branch? Would bank ' 
money orders be cheaper? 

f 

Your employer wants tc^ get to Gulfport, Mississippi, by 
2:00 p.m. biT Thursday, October 16. What reservations 
would ybu make "foj!^himt? 

Find out what benefits yo,u can get from^your student card 
at such places as: . * . 



J 



'The Brooklyn Academy of Music 
Museums ^ 

Carnegie Hall * . ^ . 



Lincoln Center 
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Task: Initiate, simple' memos 



Suggested skills and knowledge emphases : ^ ^ 

, Organize thoughts ^ 
* Coixxpose simple, correct sentences 

^it Compose logical paragraphs 



/ 



\' Get message across clearly, concisely 

Use grammar properly: tenses, number," pronouns 

subject/verb agreement^X^ * 
SpelLcorrectly 
V Euat5tuate, capitalize, use terminology of business 

in pjroper meaning and context < 

Suggested learning activities: 

1. ^^ Integrate with chapter on Writing, incorporating 

a) textlDook exercises on: the sentence, ST±)ject/verb 
agreement, -Senses b) student compositions, analyzed 
and discussed for main problems in grammar and usage 

■ ' 

2. - Group writing exercise, *'Round Robin" (attached) 

3. Sul^ect/ verb agreement exercise, ''L._VE ST_RY'' (attached) 
-4, " Number exercise, **Eyes of a Hawk** (attached) 

•5, ''Wtiitg^^an Exjiense Account Memo'* (attached) 



6/ Spelling dictation exercise's 
j^^^ Homewbrk: writing exercise ^(directi^ns fronihome to 



office ) 
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^OUND ROBIN: GROUP WRITING -£X£ RC I SE ' 




Instructions to the Tutdx/ T ' ^ ^ 

At the very top of a large sheet of blank paper, write a story- 
title: ''MY BOSS, " for example or anything else you 
choose to start students composing a round-robin story, f 

Fdld the top of the paper so that it masks out the title you've 
written, and enables everyone in the work group to see how the 
round-robin will work. 



Each student. in the work g?roup will contribute one sentence, 
folding it over so^e others cannot see what has gone before. 

The results are bound to be funny -- and sho\ild give the tutor 
a good opening to discuss why transitions and sequential develop- 
ment are so important in writing. 
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What's missing in the title of this exercise? 
Dire ctio ns : 

Your clue to each blank in the love story below is the infinitive 
dn parenthesis on the left. To finish each numbered sentence,^ 
wri^ in the correct form of the missing £resent- tense' verb. 

Grace Evans and foin Jackson live in the* same apartment house, 
but have never met before last r^onth. Now Grace dates Tom 
secretly. . 



(to do) ' 
(to get) 

(to talk) 



1. She 



n't want her folks to know she goes out 



with a Jackson, 

2. H^T problem started years ago, when Tom's fa the i 

got her father in trouble. The fig)it 

every year. 



wor^e 



3. -It's a real feud; even today no one else in her • 
family ' to anyone in his family. 



(to sneak) 4. Whenever they can, Grace and Tom 
to places where no one Iqiows thern. 



(to be) 



5. That's the way it 



out 



Any New Words for your Vocabtilary Notebook? 

\ 

infinitive 



parenthesis 
feud 
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■Eyes, of a Hawk 




1 ' 2 , 

They call hijn Mr» Hawkeye. He is the world's^mstest 



3 . 4 . 

reader. He works for a printing office. He reads eves^y single 

book printed in that office* 

5 6 ^ 

Mr. Hawkeye waits at the end of a big machine. Piles of 

pages coritinaaally move toward him. Xfter he picks. up a page, 

8 , . '.2 

he scans it. He looks for printihg and typing errors. Sometimes 

10 " . ^ 

he notices mistakes. . He uses a pencil td mark them. 

11 ^ 12 ^ ' 13 

He doesn't smile or look up. He is a very.fast worker^ The 

company pays him very well, because he is the most valuable 

employee in the office. v ^ 



Rewrite the passage, but change ivir. Hawkeye io Mr. Hawkeye 
and Mr > Scanner. You will write abqut two persons instead of 
one. Sentence 1 will- be: . 

They call them Mr. -Hawkeye and Mr^ S'caiiner. 



Adapted from LINC, Uanguge Innovations, Inc# 
^ 122 West 7&th Street - Suite B 
New Ydrk, N. Y. 10023 
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SPELLING DICTATION EXERCISES^ 



for Tutoring Sessions 



1. Apropos, Here's what I think apropos the new secretary 

your agency recomnnended, 

2. Ad infirlitum . He goes on and on ad infinitum, 

3. Per capita . It is inriportant to calculate how costly this 

program is per capita , 

4. Incred ible. I can't believe ihat: it's incredible. 

5. Arrears. His account is in arrears . 

6. Creditable. She did 'a superhuman job, and her supervisor 

simply said, "That was very creditable . " 

7. Naive . The new typist, who believes everything, is naive ^ 
Ingenuous . ancf ingenuous. 

8. Mortgage. The sale will depend on what mortgage money is 

available . 

9. Liaison. Mr. Anderson will be acting as liaison between the 

two departments. \ 

10. Coordinator. Mrs. King will be serving as the convention 

cofardinator . 

'j 

11. Separately. You will be billed separately for laboratory fees. 
Lraboratory . 

12. Condemn . Dori^t be too quick to condemn another. 

13. Column^ Can handle this column of figures for me? 

14. Colonel . Get in touth with Colonel McFee at the Army post. 
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WRITING EXERCISE 



' YoTir Aunt Sally from South Carolina comes up north for a 
visit every year and enjoys a night out downtown. 

This year, she's staying at your house for a week. Tomorrow . 
night, she 41 be meeting you at your office for dinner' aTid a 
movie ♦ 

Exerciser Write a note to your aunt, explaining how she should 
travel from your home to your office, and how to 
find you once ^s'he gets there, , 



V 
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Task: Copy handwritten drafts 

Copy the sense accurately, but make 
needed corrections in spelling and 
mechanics, including grammar 

Suggested skills and knowledge to be emphasized: 

Read carefully for clarity of meaning 
Copy clearly and accurately 
* Correct for meaning, grammar, vocabulary, usage, 

spelling, sentence formation, paragraphing, 

typing format 
Compare copy and original 

Suggested activities and exercises: 

1. Brief presentation on typist's re spousibility for editing 
•< drafts 

2. Handwritten memorandum. Sample attached with four 
misspellings, plus a variety of punctuation, abbreviation 
and format problems 

3. Spelling devils 

4. Vocabulary Building , exercises: 

r * 

session on student vocabulary notebooks to date/^ 
letter-into-word game for group exercise 
< . introduction to word analogies 

(brief introduction to concept and sample analogy test) 

* • 

5; ' Sentence writing exercise: "Write Your Own Ticket" 



6» Homework: 



Bring in samples of handwritten drafts for 
typists from your ^office (with the final 
typewritten version, if possible). 
Mark in red^the various improvements that 
should be made by the typist* 
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Presentation: Smoothing Out the Rough Draft | 

Part of a typist's job is responsibility for all the niceties of what 
she produces the format, the grammar and punctuation, the 
spelling and sometimes even the sense</ 

Check every draft you type for spelling. Any word that looks 
suspicious or unfamiliar can be checked for sjpelling and its 
sense in context in your dictionary. It*s the typist's job to turn 
in a perfectly spelled letter, no matter how good or bad a speller 
the boss is. 

You may also have to use your own judgment atout paragraphing 
and punctuating. When you come across an incomplete or .run-on 

sentence, you'll want to correct that too adding the words 

rteeded to complete the first; breaking up the run*-on sentence 
into as many separate state ments^s the text calls for. 

When you have a difficult draft to type, it's a good idea to type 
up a draft for the writer to go over. This gives the drafter a 
chance to check the whole letter for meaning, and to answer any 
specific queries you have. 

If the handwriting is hard to read, do t rough dra/t: guess at 
words when the sense is obvious and indicate youVe done so with 
a (?). When portions are completely illegible, type the words 
you can read, and leave blanks for those you cannot read 

9 so the writer can fill in \yhat is missiing, 

* • 

Check any statistical material you type for simple arithmetic. 
Use the adding niachine to doublecheck each '^totaP' given for 
columns of figures. If any figures are off, the person who 
prepared the material will appreciate this chance to correct the 
error,- 
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iscuasicut-JTopic- 



Many typists are reluctant to change a word, use their judgment 
or ask a question, as good technicians should. Some executives 
expect, take for granted and^appi:eciate a normal amount of 
editing and filling out of the words they write down or dictate • 
, Busy-people should appreciate anything that saves them time^ 
and checking. But other exec uti^res dislike being ''edited*' or 
'^corrected. " Each typist will have to work out a particular 
way to deal with each particular supervisor who gives her 
rough drafts or dictation to type up. 

N6te to instructor: 




Sample "rough draft" attached contains- 5 spelling errors 
and a variety of format inconsistencies, pxinctuation' 
problems. The "correct" typed version* is also included. 
Try this or better yet, actual materials students bring to 
class. * • . ' 
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815 SECOND AVENUE. NEW YORK, MY 10017 teleohone 212-687-5870 ^ 



Gentlemen: 

The National Council of Negro Wofnen Health Careers Program 
provides career guidance and supportive services for minority 
group individuals who aire interested in pursuing health- 
related careers. 

We would appreciate receiving information concerning the 
following training programs available at your hospital: ' 



Thank you for your cooperation. 



Sincerely yours', 



Patricia Pat Gibson 
Prpgram Director 

NCNW HEALTH CAREER PROGRAM 



ERLC 
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NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 1346 Connectrcut Avenue. N.W.vyashjngtoa.DC 20036 
Founder MARY MqLEOD RETHUNE 1 President DOROTHY I, HEIGHT 
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SPELLING 
Dictation Exercises for Tutoring Sessions 



1. Compliments » The new assistant manager is always hand- 

ing out compliments to'eyeryone. 

2. Complements » The enclosed brochure complements the 
Brochure . , materials we already sent. 

3. Cite. To prove the man is a^liar, just cite the speech he 

made a year ago. ^ 

4. Eyesight. On this proofreading job, one needs good eye sight s 



>i Site. L\ncoln 



Park in Washington, D. C. is the site of the 
Mary McLeo'd Bethune Memorial. 

6., Sightseers . The statue of Mrs. Bethune is a new landmark 
Capital. for sightseers visiting the nation's capital . 

7. Capitol. Lincoln Park is close to the Capitol Building where 

the Senate sits. 

8. Altar. It took me years to get him to the altar. 

9. Alter. Our conrimittee chairman regrets he cannot alter 

the decision made in your case. % 

10. Ascent. Our sales figures have been on the ascent for 

for seven months. 

11. Assent. The crowd liked the idea and shouted their asse^it. 

12. Surprised. You will be surprised to hear that Ishe is a 

' grandmother. 

13. Sincerely. ^r. Jones wants all his letters signed, 

* ^Sincerely yours. " 
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I^ETTER- INTO- WO RD GXME 




How many words of four letters or more can you 
make out of the letters used to spell the word 
SE;CRETARY? More than ^5 words (no names 
or^places) are there for the unscramttliogi 

Here ar^ 7 to start with. List as many more as 
you see in 5 minutes, • ' , - 



SECRETARY' 

secret. rate arrest 

create * tree ' ^ yeast , 

easy - • * 
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Outline for Introduction to ^'Analogies'' 



A way of testing people's vocabvilaries and thinking^ abilities 
frequently used in college entrance exanninatjions. Why? Because 
colleges have found out that people who do well on analogy t^sts 
are naost likely to do well in college: these tests are the most 
reliable predictor of success that educators have found. 

Whether one is planning to take an adnii^sion exann or not, it is 
worthwhile to see how these tests work.,, expanding one's 
vocabulary, and one's ability to think of the relating factX)r that 
Hrs the- key - to-e^ ^i set of analogous words, ^ ' 



Part 6f the trick is learning to translate "yie symbols used in 
analogy tests into the words they^ stand for and then mentally 
adding one's jown words to turn the analogy into a sentence that 
nriakes sense. That helps you find the relationship, and pick the 
right word to fill the blank for the matching artalpgy, 

'Example: puppy :dt)g:: boy: a) lad b) girl c) man 

The sign (:) .translates into "is to". The sign ;: translates 
into "as, " The, s^tence' you say to yourself first is. Puppy - 

' is to Dog, as boy 2^ to , Then add the relating factor: 

a puppy grows up into a dog. Look for the one word t'hat will 
complete the new sentence, "A boy grows up into , " 

The answer must be (c) the "relating factor" is growth^ 

During the semester, practice analogy tests - as a regular part of 
vocabulary building. Add new words yjon must look up to your 
vocabulary notebook. 
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ANALOGIES 

I. Strong: weak:: strenth : a > febrility b. feebleness 

c. fervor felicity 




Z. promise: oath: gift: 



a. duty *b. devotion 

c# damnation d. denial 



3» manager :, salesman:: chef: 



a. cook b» waiter 



4* stenographer: typist:: accountant: 



c» bus boy d» dishwasher 
di. bookkeeper 



b. auditor c» clerk d» financier 



5. war: battle:: NYC: 



a. Brooklyn b. ]^.Y» State 



c. New Jersey d. Nassau 



6. hair spray: aerosol can:: wafer : 

c» drain d» air 



a« dirt b. hydrant 



?• skin: make-up:: book: 



a» cover h. words 



c» paper d. ;print 



8» limousine: bus:: restaurants 



a« cafeteria 



b. kitchen c» pcintry *d. food 



9. college: lecture:: church: 



a. hymn b« sermon 



c. baptism d. congregation 

10. s^im: float:: walk: £_^» ruxi.^ b. ride, c, drown 

. , d. recline 

a. water b. cheese c. fluid 

d. cream 



11. skimpy: rich:: milk: 



r 



12. frail: sturdy:: infancy: a ^ maturity b. inlmaturity 

c. senility d. sterility 
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WRITING ASSIGNMENT 



Name: 



Imagine yourself iror king for a very vmusual employer. He has 
offered you the chance to pick up whatever business skills, 
training and job experiences interest you most. You learn 
quickly, rxiove around a lot and perform each new po'sition well. 

^ WRITE YOUR OWN TICKET ' ^ 

^^&^-ene---&r-"two--gei^^ of wurk yuu would 

like to be doing five^ears ^rom now. 

Sentence 1: 



Sentence 2; 



Pass your completed sheet to the student at your left. YoiiUl 
read the sheet you get out loud to the group. 



(Discussion of '*the sentence^') 
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Task: Use dictionary 



for writing, reading, 'typing, 
proofre,ading, transcription, 
research, pronunciation 



Suggested skills and knowledge emphases: 

^ Alphabetizing 

Effective use of this reference volume 
Spelling 



Pronunciation 
Vocabulary 
Syllabication ^ 

Suggested skills and knowledge emphases; 

« 

Note : The following activities and exeircises aim to 
demonstrate the many uses of the dictionary, 
to familiarize the student with its various uses, 
and to develop throughout the semester a habit 
of regular dictionary reference* 

It, is suggested that at least two .b-^ief session&s 
on using the dictionarybe included one to 
ir^jtrjS^^uce the range of uses; a second to discuss 
sp^iing'problems not readily solved by 
dictionary reference. 

I • ■ . ' 

Sugge s te d ac tivitie s ^nd exe r c i se s : 

1. Introductory session describing the many areas in 
which the dictionary can help: spelling, meaning/^ 
pronunciation, syllabication, synonyms, , facts about 
2 peo|)le and places, proofreading 3Ymbols. 
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Ekplanation of fine points to look for to use the 
dictionary most effectively: i.e. spa^cing of syllables, 
use of bold and li^ht type, pronxmdatioiji^aids at bottom 
of each page, stress signs, guide words on top corners; 
special sections on proofreading, foreign words, 
roots, etc. 

Research: ^'What's in your- American Heritage 
Dictionary? 

. Pronunciation Devils 

"S^tscttssion-se^ion o n ^v a r io u s w ays-^to-iraTtdle- "the~probleTrr- 
of not being able to find a word in the dictionary i.e. , 
hard^to-find words like grateful or psychology. 

^ r 

Spelling Devil notebook 

. Spell with Mnemonics 

, Spelling dictation exercise 
f 





FINDING 



OUT PROBLEMS ( 



What's in Your American Heritage Dictionary ? 



DIRECTlO!>JS: Take tutns solving these finding-out problems 
with yojar dictionary^ ^ , 

1.- Are the Bahama Islands in the Caribbe"an Sea or the Atlantic 
Ocean? ' . 

Look up yoi-ir ytgny -WVra.t isirhg Latin root? What does the - . 

Latin word mean in^ English? Draw the dictionary symbol 
that means from and the letter that tells you that the name 
of your sign eomes from Latin, 

3, What is the root of -the word zodiac (it's not from the Latin)? . 
What does the, ancient root word mean in EInglish? To see 
in a picture' just what the zodTiac looks like, tur^ the dictionary 
page to the last Z entry. 




4, List the three, -states on the Western seaboard of the 
United States of Am^jedca, . \^ 

5, What is the capital of Canada? 

6, Vhiich word needs a hyphen: . frarncup or framework? 

7, What is a synonym? • ' 

8, Write down two 'synonyms for the word maybe, 

9,. Look up the Word;excu6e, Make up two sentences, one 
using excuse' as ^ noun/ the other using it as a verb» 

Id, Pretend you are teachingja foreign student how the 

dictionary can help>Her find the correct^way to pronotuice 
words, Show hei'. the dictionary clue that will help her' 
pronounce the noun excuse one way, and the verb excuse 
differently, ^ 

271 ■ ' 
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11. Pretend you want to try out for a typing job. You would 
have to retype manuscripts for an editor. He uses' 
.standard proofreading marks to show the changes he* 
wants made in the final typed version. 

Find the page in the dictionary that lists and explains the 
various proofreading;* marks he use s* , ' 
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PRONUNCIATION DEVILS 
^Picture Story'^ 

The package of films I got for Christmas came down through 
the chimney. I used one whole role of film on pictures of our. 
children opening their gifts in front of the athletic familyr Santa 
Claus* 

Early in January, I sent the exposed film to the laboratory 
for developing. When they came back, was I surprised! The 
prints showed a laundry 'trucJk, with its proud owner. I 
called the film laboratory to complain.. The laboratory had'^st 
received a similar complaint from the laundry man, atid I 
apologized for the mistake. All I asked was to get our family/ 
Christmas film back in February. 
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Right 
films 

chimney * 

pick-tures 

chill-d^ren 




^ ^ f' 

Wrong* 
fill-ums - 
chim-mun^-ee ^ 
pitches ^ 
chillun 










"o-pen-in^ 




ope nin 










ath-letic, ^ 




athaletic 










San-ta 


• - 


Sanna 


- - - 








labra-tory 




lab-atory 










surjprised 

• 




supprise 










laun-dree 




laun-der-ee 










asked^ 




- 

ast, axt 




} 




• 


get 




git 






• 




Feb-ru-ary * 




Feb-er-erry ♦ 
Feb-werry 

Feb-u-ary 
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SPELL WITH MNEMONICS ftl 



Mnemonics is a useful trick of the trade for students. 

It is pronounced as though it had no beginning "m" (nem-on-ics) • . It means 
dreaming up a clue to jog your memory. 

Mnemonics can help you remember the meaning of words, and the spelling of words. 
(A famous one you probably use already is: "I before E except after C, or when 
sounded like A, as in eighty or sleigh*" 

eOUP EXERCISE: Make up your own mnemonic clues to remembering this set of 
hard-to-spell, look-alike words. 

#1 ' ' ^ 

Sample Mnemonic Clues 

^stationery (store wherfe you buy supplies} er in store matches stationery 

(^stationary (standing still) a in standing matchej stationary 



✓•advice (noun) 
^advise (verb) 
*its (adjective) 

*s (short for it is) 



ice IS a noun 



ise is not a tt^un-.-w 



fits 

i 



(pronoun) 

m (short for I am) 

rincipal (adjective meaning "main, or noun 
^ meaning the head of a school) 



principle (noun meaning a basic truth or 
ethical standard) 

RACTICE SENTENCES: From the numbered pairs above, pick the right word to fill 

the. blanks in the following sentences. 



There are times when 



important foi? a person to stand on 



J 



Let me gi^ve you sckne good 



lock up your department's 



supplies. 



Tonight 



meeting with the 



4 ' 5 
HOMEWORiC: — Learo-th e s e f ^.ve^p aiES_pX_w.ojrds_.._^ 



of my son's high school. 
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MNKMONICS #2 



Dictation Exercise 



The title of this little story is "Hospital Conversation." 



I'm surprised you did riot take my advice. It was silly 
of you to remain standing stationary when that taxi,v7ent out 
of control, Vou should have run out of its path and into^the 



stationery store. It's a miracle you're alive. Next Jbime^sqme^ 



should try to . remembe-r^ • 
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SPELLING 
Dictation Exercises for Tutoring Sessions 



Grateful , I'm grateful you invited^e to that great 
Gr eat pe r f o r mane e • 



2. Grievous, Pardon us for the grievous error made 
Inadvertently, inadvertently on your bill, 

3. Adopted, Did you know that the Joneses adopted a baby? 



4. Adept, The bank robber was very adept- at his job, 

5. Adapt, Don^t complain about your daughter's height 
Height, .she'll adapt herself to it. 

6. Jewelry, I take a course in jewelry- making during my 
Leisure, leisure time, 

s 

7. Effect. ^ - This may have a disastrous effect oh sales. 
Disastrous . * . ( 

8,.- Coarse. That fellow who sells printing seems a-^very 
coarse type . 

97 Affect. You shouldn't let his wisecracks affect y ou. 
lOr Disapprove. I want him to know I di sapprov^ 

11. Disprove. Our competition is out to disprovef our claim 
that Excedrin works faster. 

/ f 12. Psychology . 'He should learn some psychology to get along 
a ^ '1 "^.better with people.-. 
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• A Task: Proofread typed manuscript^ 

Suggested skills and knowledge to be emphasized: 

Compariijg and copying (for dropouts, spelling, incorporation 
of aixy marked changes). 

Reading : - ' 

.Abilityco judge meaning, consistency • . 

A working understanding of editing symbols, proofreading^ 
marks commonly usecj^in marking drafts to be retyped 

Writing: 

Knowledge of correct sentence and paragraph construction 
Ability to spot typos, spelling errors, to recognize 

words to doublecheck in dictionary for meaning, 

spelling ^ ' 

Knowledge of correct ^punctuation 

Ability to set up manuscript in ap appropriate format 
' (letter, memo, news release, budget, etc. ) 

Suggested learning activities and exercises: 

L Brief introduction to proofreading technique, and process. 

Main objective: to produce accurate work witifiout errors. 

Initial str'eSs: to develop techniques for reading and re- 
reading one's written work to spot and correct any 
^ -errors in copying,^ format, spelling, grammar, 
meaning, puhctuation. 

Take-honxe sheet on slowing down reading speed, 
getting to know one's vision span,- reading line 
by line. ^ ' . 



Homework: Review take-home sheet, and do exercises. 
Sample exercises. ^ . 
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Discussion of proofreading problems on the job, i. e. : 

* when to read aloud with anbthler person 
(statistical reports, lists of addresses, 
copy with many figures) 

special proofreading problems wherr^checking 
stencils, indicating changes in final "pe.rfect 
copy • ' 



advantages of -dbing "^draft when you are typing 
from dictation, notes, difficult rough copy 



-'Pi^of^fee.^ing- aad-ed-irfetBg marks-- irnfeeifH^etin^-tke m - , 

using them ^ ^ 

take-home dictionary page of proofreaders* 
marks, plus page of most common markings 
used on typ.ed drafts ^ 

proofreading process; sample paragraph 

Proofreading all work students do throughout program, 
both assigned exercises and student composi-tion. 
Proofreading accuracy and -professionalism should be 
int-^rated with special work students are doing in 
grammar, spelling, punctuation. ^ 

During LeveMI paVLicuiarly, tieachers and tutors 
should gradually introduce and ustf standard proof- 
reading rrj^arks, re-explaining them, incorporating them 
into the \yay both students and instructors mark papers* 

Spelling devils exercise. 
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Take-Home Sheet on Proof.read ing 

ProotroadsTjg 

To 

proofread your writing with success you must slow down your reading 
speed in order 16 take in the individmll letters of each word. It has bc-^n 
found that the most effective way to do this is to plape a ruler or sheet 
of paper xmder the line you are proofreading. Your eyes are now L:cod 
to move more slowly because they cannot automatically run on to the next 
line. 

With the sheet of paper or ruler placed under the line, begin to examine 
each word, allowing the tip of your pen or pencil to rest on each syllable 
as you read it If necessary, pronounce cadi word aloud. Most of all, as 
you proofread do not exceed your vision span. That is, do not exceed* the 

nxunber of letters you are able to identify clearly with a single glance* To 
determine your vision span, look at the top of the following triangle and 
then look down, reading the* letters ^n each line xoifhout moving your 
eyes. When you can* no longer identifjj all the letters on a line vidth a 
single glance, you have reached your limit and have determined yoiu: 
vision span^ 

r 

6 

e n 
e n h 
e n h 8 
^ n h s v 
e n h 8 v k 
e n h s v k t) 
enhsvkbt 
enh8vkbtm 

— — ^enhsvkbtmJ 

^ enhsvkbtmlo %^ 



Most people arc able to identify about six letters ^thout moving their 
eyes. Whatever your span, do not try to exceed it when yoxl are proof- 
reading your writing. Now read the triangle of words given below. When 
you reach. a group of letters that exceed your v^ion span, you should 
divide them into smaller units that you can check more accurately. 



I 

8^a d 
when 
^ b o 0 k 8 
r e. v e a I 

^ a r i 0 u 8 

person a I. 
hardships 
concerning 
Illustrious 
govern m*e n t a I 
aoquafntdnoes 
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These few simplo proofx'eadfng techniques can probably help you to 
eliminate about half of your spelling errors. Just remember to place a 
sheet of paper or a ruler under the hne of writing, to use a pen or pencil 
to tnark off the syllables, and not lo exceed your vision span. 

While this discussion has been- limited to proofreading for spelling 
errors, the mediods given are also useful for finding errors in grammar 
and punctuation. Again, it is a matter of reading slowly and with enough 
concentration to pidc out your errors, t 



.: Using^ the techniques given in ihls 
chapter, proofread the following paragraph for spelling errors, making any 
necessary corrections in the space directly above the misspelled word. 
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PROOFREADING EXERCISE H 



Dear Madam: 

During our Fetbuary store-wide sale-^^n affect for only one week, begining this 
Wednesday--we^ demonstrate again that your dollar buys more in top quality 
home furnishings at Butler Brothers' then any where else in town. 

Heres just; one example of the extrordinary bargains your money can buy; 
Imagine, a new television console made by a well-known manufacturer and sell- 
ing, fer less than 8100! For similar valines just check the enclosed pamplet. 

powever^only part of the tremendous values availible during this great occasion 
'are described their; you will have hundreds of other miscelaneous items to chose 
from when you visit us. Kitchen, and bedroom furniture, rugs, casuaj.' pieces; - 
these and many more items will be sold at greatly reduced prices. All are made 
in brand-ne\< designs and styles to made your home more comfortable, luxurious, 
'and cheerfull. What's more every one of the items is sold with our usual, 
money back guaranT:ee. 

How are we able to do all this. To months were spend in intensive planing 
for ne^X weeks sale. We pooled our purchasing power with that of leding 
furniture merchants in other sections or the country in ordefr-to obtain ' 
special low prices from oui^. sources. These savings are being past on to you. ^ 

'Remember, this store wide sale is for a limited time only; therefore, take our 
advise and shop while selections are still complete. Incidently, we would like 
you to except a nice gift wh^n we great you at our door some time next week. 

Very truly yous, - . 
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Dear Mr* Wilde: 

Thank you' very much for your order. It will go our to you by parcel post 
today. When you receive the merchandise I am sure youll be more than please 
with it in every respect. We always strive to give estra value and to take ' 
great care in packaging. 

As you know parcel post moves more slowly then first class mail. Letters 
^, alway go out first, parcels may take days more— especially When the mails are 
fieavy. Just the same, its the best, most economical way to ship and zealous 
postal inspectors are every alert to prevent rifling. Safe arrival of your 
package Mr. Wild, is guaranteed. ^ 

We certainly appreciate you valuable business, but we really want to do more 
than just thank you; we want to get more business form you by offering you 
honest to goodness values. Won't you look over the bargains described in 
he enclosed brochure. They safe ybu considera^bly money. Yes, some prices 
have been cut 60 percent or mor6. All are in stock and are ready for delivery. 

On the .center sheet (page 12) of the brochure is a special offer that we are 
making exclusively fo our customers but tb no one else. Each month we make 
a sini'lar offer of nationally advertised fully-guaranteed merchetndise» Use 
the attach discount certificate to get your's. ^ 

To avoid disappointment make sure y(yj rush you order to us be for 30 days 
have elapsed. This discount offer o|;^the month may not be repeat again this 
year, therefore, please mail back your certificate NOW! 

Yours very truly 
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mXtm / property 

hrUMh; co«rin«U. 2. IwrucnmiiuJe. «o. 
(O^l rtUiKNit. XQmuX', nodoot 11 

K<»t (prOmls) * 1. A dttUntioii amr- 
iMt OM «iQ or wOt Mol do K>fiKlJuac. 
»«etJimf promhcU. 1 rtdKitxm of r»(»rc 
■me or t«cc«u. -r. ^tin^ i.To 
rt Of oCfcf *Uttf»nce. i To make a proov 
f. ^.Taaffcrd a Kamfor wpectint r< L 
^UKtti no tend forth." pfomise.l 
MtW. t.TK«U»d of Canaan Gea- 
12:7. 2.pramM M Any pUce of 
lied Kapptnets. . 
►♦f^ (pf*niTrin|[) *(r Ukcly uf de- 
m a dninWe maonef. 



m pronittf to pay i tpecifted sKm of 
!y at a suiftl Ume or on demaiid. 
^oivlo^ry (pr4>m'>o-(4V'i tur'*) *. ^ 
A Jiijp> nd|c of bnd of rock juiitnt omi 
a »ea or oihet eapaiwe of water. |< L 

Wit (pf»-p»\0 f -MMlnt. l.To 

m posiiKnt Of rank. 2. To cotitnbatt to 
nijLrrtt or growtli of; further. X To vr|e 
dt^tion of, advocate. 4. To aiiempf to 
V ^ictmUnrc. I< L fromotire (pp /r^ 
iX to* move forward. advaDce.} yrti 

•<tf {pr»-mo't3r) n. 1. An actjve wp- 
r: advocaic. 2>A finance and puWiaiy 

i7ef> 

4 (prompt) i.On time: punctual, 
nc without delay, -r l.To prcsf mio 
t: write I T<i pvc rije lo: inspire. J. To 
««th a reminder; remind 4. To jwe a 
i>. as in Ibe theater. |< L prtm^tus^ 
ih\ iitli^ht," "vwible,** at hand, prompt} 

il*9at« (pr&ffl'3l.]tit; prd-mOl'fitl r. 
. <f«tkif. To make tctiown or put into 
M P«Wic decUraUon. |L prdmu/gare] 
I'ui'fallofi (prdmUcl'ihjn. pr^'roal-) 
r«n'u^9a1•r il 

1. pronotfo 2. primuncUiJon 
(pron) aJj i. Lying with the front or 
uwnward. 1 Teiuliof: ^roftf to rmscfUef 
proftus. "bendintT ~^rw>t'n*«s n. 
fprdn^ pr&nj) /i t. A *harply poinied 
s a tine of a fc^. 2. Any iJender pro- 

\Mt ffoftft. fctked imtnimentl 
<o (priVnoun*) One of a cUii of 
that funciKm as^ubstituiet for jiouin. 
ffbfiSmfn,] , 
>nc« (pr>nounjOv -MtmeaCiiownc^ 
UUeulate (a word or speech sound).' 
iate of ficialiy and foriaaflyi declare, f < 
^n6re. to speak m public, declare.) 
iMnca'«*Mt adj. -pr««MA'cl*a^ 
t-i'sh^fi) il » 
wc«# (pr>-iio«A«iO Distiact; 
f marked. 

inc*«m«nC (pra-nowia'maot) * A for- 
rlaratxHi or tukmeat 



!>64 

Mn«l» <pr6n'td) */r trnforffutt Wtthotit de. 
Uy; qtsckty. |< L ^w^f. ntimrr ) 

proof (pr^ /I t.The evidence rsuNiNhtnt 
the vaWiiy of a pvea ai^erium Z CoocluMve 
demonstration of something. XThe pfovma 
of something. 4. The aleoholtc iirengih of a 
Uoyor. S. A tnal sheet of printed matenal oo 
which corrections are made before publKa> 
lion. tA photographer's tnal pnnt — 
1. FuHy resttUni: proof tptutst fire. 2. Of tUa- 
dard alcoholic strength f< Iprohirt, u> test. 



prooi rbadj:rs* marks 



reittt"; shoclproof 
proof*read (prfiivrrhn r To read (c.»py or a 

pf inier'* proof) againsi the oniinal manuscript 
Jor cofTcctions. —fmTtti^t n. 



prop* (prtip) n. A suge pritpetty 

PWP^ (pfup) n. InfohnoL A pfc»peller. 

prop. t. property, ipropmiijon Xpropne- 
Ury: pfoj^ieicir, 

prop*a«faf)*d« (pr6p'»-g4n'da> I.TIk sys- 
tematic ptopaption of a gjten doctrine. 2. 
Material diwmtnaied by the prosclytizers of a 
doctrine. |< L pri^drt. lo niOfAGATf.) 
-prop'a^M n. ^ptp't*%^'Hnr *. <-dlaM. 

prop«a»9at« (priSp'a.gii') r. -gaM. -faiiitf. t. 

To produce or cause to produce offspring; 
i^^oduce; breed, 2. To move through a me- 
dium. |L' propaiire.) -pr*p'a*ta14wi n 

pro'pana ipti/pin') n. A colorleas gas. C,H» 
found in natural gas and petroleum, used as a 
fuel. 

pro«pt( (pra-pil") r. -peiM. -^inf. To cause to 
move or suttam in motion |< L prcptfttrt.X 

pro*p«l*lant tpra.pirant) rt Aho ^ra*#tt«lfnL 
Something that propels, as an explosive charge 
or a rocket fuel 

pro«p«l*l«r (pfa-pirar) n. Alio pro^ftMor, A 
device for propeUing aircraft or boat*, esp one 
having radiatmg bbdcs mounted on a revotv* 
ing powcT'driven shaft 
• pro«p«mt]*ly (pr>p*n*«-te) a. pi An 
innate inclination; tendency: bent. [< L pro^ 
pcndert, to be inclined or favorable | /"^"^^ 
prop«ar (prdp'ar) adj. 1. Suitable; fitting. 2. 
Oul'and-out' thorough- a ptvptr whtpptn%. X 
Worthy of the name. <. Meeting a requtstle 
sUndard. $. a. Within the strict limtuiion of a 
term: Franct proper, h. Rigofouily correct; 
exact, l Seemly; decorous. |< L proprtus, 
one's own. personal, panicutar.| — frtf^wly 
a<fr —prap'affttta n. 

prop«r fraction. A numerical fractioa in 
which the numerator i% less than the denomi- 
nator. ^ 

proptr noun. Also pra^ nama. A noun 'des- 
ignating by name a being or thing wiiKoul a 

hmiting miodtrier. 

prop^*ti«d (pr6p'ar-tM)«^. Owning land as 
a pnncipal source of revenue. 

pcafi#r«ty (pr^'ar-ti) a. pi •«•«. i. Owi»ff> 
•hip. 2. A potiesaion or pm4e\«ions. X Aat 
article, esc^ costume* and Kcrtery. m«4 
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linTnicltan 


Martin 
MafQin 


Mark In Typa 


Carractad Typa 


Datata 




ihcgiiad word 


the word 


tnaail lod^aiad matanal 




(hc^word 


the gfK>d word 


lat tt stand 




the i««d word 


the good word^ 


Maka capital 


& 


the word 


'^thc Word 


Maka lowar caaa 




-^ke Word 


the Word 


Sat m vnaM capitals 




Sec word. 


See^woKD 


Sat m lUbc typa 




1 he word n word. 


The word is word 


Sat in roman typa 




thc^3) 


the word 


Sal m botdfaca typa 




the entry word 


the'^entry word 


Sat m Bghtfaca typa 


the cntrygorj) 


the entry word 


Tranaposa 




thc(worj/good^ 


the good word 


Ooaaupapaoa 




the wcTrd 


the word 


Dalata and doaa up 
ipaca 


3 


thew^rd / 


the word 


Spa«out 


® 


(2)word$ 


two words 


tnaart tpaca 




th<^oi'd 


the word 


partod * 


o 


This is (he wor(!^ 


This 15 the word. 


comma 




wordywords, words 


words, words, words 


hyphao ^m^hw^ 




word*for-word test 


colon 


0 


The roliovirtf word^ 


The following words* 


•amtcoton 


» 


.Scan the words skim the 
words. 


Scan the words, skim 
the words. 


apoatropha 




Johr^ words 


John's words 


quotation marks 




the wor<fwor<K 


the word "word'* 


paranthaaaa 


</>/ 


The word^word is in 
parentheses. 


The word (word) is in 
parentheses 


krackata 


t/j/ 


He read from the Word 
^Ihe BiWc. 


He read from <h< Word 
fthe Bible}.^ 


an dash 


1 

m 


I%4J972 


1964-1972 


am dash 




The dictionary^how 
oflcn i( It nccocd^ 
belongs in every home. ' 


The dictionary —how 
often it IS needed— 
belongs m ever) home 


•upanor typa 




r-* 


2' -4 


fr»fa«ior rypa 




<«> 


H,0 


aalaf«k 




worcf^ 


word* 


a «f far > • 


••a T t<» 
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PROOFREADING AND EDITING MARKS COMMONLY USED IN 

BUSINESS 

/4 insert 

let it stand, leave these words in 
delete 

CcLfj^ ^U'C make it a capital letter (upper-case letter) 
/ ,^:C, make it a small letter (lower-cas*e letter) 

— ^underline or underscore 

/2J 0'2^ ^transpose: change place of words or paragraph 
close up sp'ace 

^ add space between letters, words, paragraphs 

S^. 3pell out y 

^ start paragraph 

eliminate paragraphing; run in 

'^^J^ indent: move right 

* » 

1^ move left 

|| align: line up margins 



use circled questionmark for questions that only 
the author can answer 
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PROOFREADING PROCESS ; Sample Paragraph 

St«p 1: Bofor^ Proofrr^ading 

Vith a book, th'>y can walk th«*ir infiginationri^litjgtly on a I'^ash* 
Right now, bright gypsir^s in N^v york ar<* r^daing scir^nc'^-fiction^ 
Thr>y could, with some*- Guidanc<*, ba. r^daing Mark Twain, Robert 
Louis StftoVr^nson, "^n^^st K^mmingway^ or r*v<^^ Gr*org« ''^liot if 
thi>r toach.^ra gava th»m "Middl-Mim'ch'' in8t**ad of "Silas marn^r'*} 
but thoy n^^^d to rr%ad and do so, putting spmn distanc** bntwo^n 
thr^ms^lv^s andthp quotidian, paopulating 'thr> spac^ with p^opl^ 
from onr^ kind of lit«raturr» to a notb^r. 




Stop 2 J Manuscript Aftar Proofreading 

(^^J^th a book, th^^y can walk th^ir imaginations n^^ly on a l«ash« 

„ , ^ Right now, bright gypsir^s, in N^^w york aro r*|^ng sci^nc^-fiction. 

Th«y could, with soma J^uidanco, ba r#j|^lng Mark Twain, P^b^rt 
Louis Sta^fonson, ^n^st K^m^ingway, or ov^n Gaorg« ^liot if 
tlil^ taachors gava tham "Middle march" instead of "Silas marn^r'^j 
but th«y nr^f^ to r^id and do 150, putting som^ distance* b^tw^^n 
' * thomSAlvr%s and/th^ quotidian, p^opulating thr» spac^ with p^oplp ^ 
from on#* kind of * literature to a^noth^r. ^Oo^ 

Step 3: The Final Product - 



Right now, bright gypsies in New York' are reading science-fiction. 
They could, with some guidance, be reading Mark Twain^ Robert 
Louis Stevenson, Ernest Hemingway, or even 'George Eliot if their 
teachers gave them '*'Middlemarch** instead 0/ ^^Silas Marner^^; but 
they need to read and do so, putting some distance between them- 
s elves and the quotidian, populating the space with people from one 
kind of literature or another, a book, they can walk their 

* imagination nightly on a leash*. 2GB 
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1. Dissent. 
Censorship , 

2. Censured. 



3. Deposition. 

4. Disposition , 

5. Descent . 
6* Decent. 



This letter is to register a dissent to you 
group^s position on censorship. 

Has the Senate censured anybody since 
Senator Joseph McCarthy? ' 



His lawyers will soon be filing a deposition . 

Then we can make a final disposition of the 
case. 

Every morning I make my descent down into 
the subway. 

What this city needs most is more decent 
housing. 




7. Financiers. The financiers get more profits from office 

Huildings. 

8. ^ Unnecessary ! It is unnecessary to remind me twice. 

9. Underrates. My supervisor continuously uhderrates my 
C'onti nuously . performance. 

10. Ingenious . The company president thinks your idea is 

ingenious. 

11. Facsimile . The Xerox Tfilachine gives you an instant 

facsimile of a page. 

12. Per diem. People not on the payroll work on a per diem 

basis. 
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Task: Transcribe from oral dictation 



Suggested skills and knowledge^ emphases ; 

Listening . ^ 

Spelling 

Vocabulary , ^ 

Punctuation, capitalization 

Composing correct, meaningful sentences 



Suggested learning activities; 

1, Spelling dictatioi exercises <s>o.« o ^.-^. - 

2, Samples of transcription drafts students have done at 
work 

3, Passages from shorthand textbooks or workbooks in 
use by any students concurrently studying shorthand 



4, Dictation paragi*aphs (aLttached) <2sg^ 
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I. 



5. 



9 



; 7. 

8. 
^10. 

ii. 

12. 
13. 




•SPELLING DICTATION EXERCISE 

r • . 

\ for -Tutoring Session , 
aeriaU The purchased last week has aerial problems. 



Indebted . We are^all deeply indebted to you for your 
kindne^. 

' \ 

Te mpe r ame ntal . She's a very temperamental p erson. 
Temperature. He was^flushed, so I took his temperature, 
Efficient. It's a real art to be efficient at home and in 



0 ^ 



the office.?, 



Incigjenjally. Incidentally, I forgot to mention money. 



ExergiSey ..you'll find this €?xercise very be neficial. 
Beneffiti |tly «! ' * ^ 

' Psy():;hoBcigy. ^He should learn some psychology to get 
^ a along better with people. ^ 

. Boundary.- ^ The building is on the boundary line of the 

Backgroiifid. Let me give you the background of this 
Miniatur^. miniature toy poodle. 

Proficient. He's not very prpficie nt to be promoted to 
junior executive. 

Deficient . He ^seems a bit deficient in the things that count. 



Recognize. We recognize "^hat fingers are similar to toes. 
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DICTATION PARAGRAPH 



(Not to be distributed to stxyjients until 
after th'e test). '-y 

» 

A FORTUNATE SECRETARY 

What an extraof dinary experience Laura Jon^s had last Tuesday!*^ 
She looked iil a ^ile labeled "miscellaneous'* and found the very 
questionnaire her boss needed for his .committer report. He was 
so grateful he recommended a salary increment for her. What 
a surprise it was for Laura to get a raise on Wednesday* 
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. ■ . - DICTATION PARAGRAPH 

^ (Not to be distributed to students until 

after the test) ' * 

'Dear Mr, SYnith: 

Enclosed Is the pamphlet I omitted to include in my 
correspondence of February 5, much to my embarrassment, 
I realize how disastrous it would be to make your presentation 
without this essential piece of material, I hope this additional 
mailing reaches you in time to eliminate any inconvenience. . 

IncidentafLy, our attorneys guarantee that there is nothing 
libelous in this publication. Everything in it is legitimate 
information, 

I hope to pin you dowti to a definite 'date foi; lunch soon. Do 
check your cale*ndar and let me know when you can fit me into 
your busy schedule. 



i 
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DICTATION PARAGRAPH 



I wcus supposed to go to the stationery store and endeavor to 
purchase some envelopes. Unfortunately, the store had changed 
its location and ther(e ^^^i^^ no others nearby. I happened to look 
across the street. Th^^k noticed a door with gilt letters saying, 
"Acme Pp-per Compan^|^2Wiolesale Only.'' I entered;" "requested ~ 
my envelopes and, to my astonishment, I succeeded in purchasing 
them. . 






SPELLING DICTATION EXERCISE 



^ (Not to be distributed to students until 

after the test) 



I am going to dictate a short paragraph of a business letter to 
you. Check your spelling very carefvilly. After youVe writte 
the paragraph out, readmit over and make sure it makes sense" 

This is the fourth letter I have written to you 
within the past two months. At thi$ point you 
have every right to wonder whether the ho;t 
weather' has»been too much for me a*hd has 
affected my wits, for I know you did not receive 
any one ot them! When I did not hear from you, 
I was led to suspect that the correspondence had 
been misdirected, since you had formerly been^so.. 
prompt in atiswering inquiries. 
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SPELLING REyiEW EXERCISE on Plurals 
of Nouns Ending in Y or O 

TUTOR: 

i 

Let's see how well we remember the Language Aj&ts lesson 
. on spelling the plurals of nouns ending in Y or in O.j ' 

• I will read a short paragraph twice. The first time, I'll 
read at a normal tempo, so that you will know what the 
paragraph is about. The second time, 141 read it more 
slowly, stopping at each of eight review words. 

Nurtiber a blank sheet of paper from 1 to 8. You'll write 
in longhand each of the revisw words as I come to them 
the second time around. 

PARAGRAPH 

Harry Trioman and Harry Belafonte had many 
difficultiei^ before they were finally appreciated. 
;^ut both Harrys became heroes . ^ Their energies 
&ae as president, the other as performe^r were , 
tremendous. They seemed like super -people: • 
regular dynamos, ' On their journeys from the 
East Coast aJl the way w.est of the Rockies, they 
^ became well-known and beloved in many typ^s of ^ 
American communities. J 
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